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RIGHT,  HONOURABLE 

U 

lord  SOUTHAMPTON. 


MY  LORD, 

I 

E R M I T me  to  take  this  public 
^ opportunity  of  ofFering  You  my 
acknowledgments  for  the  kind  pro- 
tedion  and  countenance  You  have 
upon  various  occafions  fhovvn  me. 
Allow  me  alfo  the  honour  of  infcrib- 
ing  to  Your  Lordfhip  the  following 
pages ; which,  though  upon  a fubjed 
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not  immediately  within  the  line  of 
Your  occupations,  yet,  relating  in 
part  to  the  prefervation  of  a clafs  of 
people  fo  eminently  ferviceable  as  pur 
Seamen,  cannot  be  wholly  unintereft- 
ing  to  You,  who  have  the  welfare  of 
Your  country  fo  much  at  heart. 

I have  the  honour  to  be,  with  great 

i 

y 

MY  LORD, 

Your  Lordfliip’s  obliged 

And  obedient  humble  Servant, 


Francis  Milman. 
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^ ^ remarked  with  fame  reafon,  but 

with  a degree  of fur  prize,  that,  although 
the  hijhry  of  difeafes  has  of  late  years 
been  confiderably  improved,  the  Science  of  Phy/ick 
(if  I may  be  allowed  the  expreffion ) has  made 
very  little  progrefs  ■,  and  that,  although  the  va- 
rious diforders,  which  have  engaged  the  at- 
tention of  writers,  have  been  deferibed  with 
uncommon  accuracy,  we  have  been  far  from 
attaining  a thorough  knowledge  or  compre- 
henfion  of  their  natures,  or  from  being  able 
to  give  a rational  explanation  cj  their  feve— 
ral  Jymptoms.  Phis  circumfiance,  I am  appre- 
henfve,  will,  by  many  perfons , he  conjlrued 
to  toe  prejudice  of  our  profefion.  Ingenuity 
may  take  occafion  from  it  to  queftion  the  foli- 
dity  of  the  frf  principles  upon  which  our  opi- 
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nsms  have  been  greunded^  and  ?nay  with  plaU^ 
Jlbility  alkigCf  that  the  foundation  of  a ftrudiiire 
may  with  fome  reafon  be  fvfpeBed,  which  the 
addition  f ?naterials  is  incapable  of  advancing. 

fotisfy  ourfelveSf  and  to  remove  the  doubts 
of  others  i it  may  become  us  to  review  the  leading 
notions  which  have  guided  Us,  and  to  ex  amine 
whether  we  7nay  ?iot  unwarily  have  committed 
fome  j^iifakes  in  the  fundamental  principles  which 
we  have  adopted ; and  whether  it  may  not  have 
proceeded  from  thofe  original  errors,  that  our  art 
has  mt  advanced,  either  in  the  manner  whtdo 
could  have  been  wnjhed,  or  in  the  degree  which 
might  have  been  expeBed. 

When  profeffors  would  teach  us  that  every 
• difeafe  confijis  in  fome  peculiar  vice  or  depra- 
vity  of  the  blood,  it  is  certainly  their  duty  to 
afure  themf elves  of  the  exifence  of  fuch  vice  or 
depravity ; they  ought  to  acquaint'  us  with  the 
fpeclfic  nature  of  it  in  each  cafe,  and  to  inform 
us  by  what  particular  marks  it  is  to  be  known 
and^diftinguifed.  Without  thefe  conditions,  fuch 
vices  or  depravities  can  pretend  to  nothing 
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more 
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more  thaji  the  name  of  Occult  ^lalities  5 and 
the  do5t vines  founded  upon  them  a.re  entitled  to 
fio  more  refpeSi  than  thoje  fyfems  of  philofophy 
which  were  founded  upon  a f milar  bajis. 

As  the  chymifiryof  our fluids  in  unhealthy flate^ 
and  their  depravations  m difeafe  during  life^  are 
Jlill  acknowledged  to  be  hidden  in  obfcurity,  it 
is  no  ways  extraordinary y that  thofe  who  have 
taught  the  above  leflbns  Jhould  have  been  defl-^ 
dent  in  the  particulars  jufl  mentioned : but  it 
muft  ever  be  matter  of  aftonifloment y thaty  with^ 
out  fuch  fatisfacliony  men  of  learning  fleoidd  have 
received  their  groundlefs  afl'ertions  as  efablifped 
truths  \ that  they  fhould  have  condefcended  to 
make  ufe  of  fuch  ideal  properties  to  account  for 
the  real  phenomena  of  df cafes  y or  that  any  one 
Jkould  have  given  to  fuch  vifwnary  hypothefes 
the  name  ofl'  Sound  Pheories. 

Some  authors y indeedy  who  have  maintained 

Aoofe  opinions  y have  at  tempt  cdy  in  a few  in-- 

\ 

fiances y to  point  out  the  fuppofed  nature  ofl  the 
vitiated  flute  ofl'  the  blood:  it  has  been  faid  to  be 
putrid  in  one  difeaflcy  and  to  be  acrimonious  in 

A 4 another. 
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another,  They  have  even  pretended^  in  parti-- 
cular  cafesy  to  define  the  fipecific  nature  of  the 
acrimony  which  prevails.  To  confider  minutely 
how  fary  or  with  what  exaSlnefisy  each  of  thofe 
fates  or  conditions  of  the  blood  have  been  dijliu’- 
guifred  by  writersy  would  lead  to  much  too  ex-^ 
tenfive  a field  of  argument  for  me  to  undertake^ 
Some  few  circumfiancesy  indeedy  relating  to  a 
general  and  a particular  acrimony y mufiy  in  the 
coiirfe  of  thefe  pagesy  be  necefi'arily  produced. 
But  the  fate  of  the  blood  firfi  fnentioned  will 
he  the  principal  obje^  of  my  prefent  difcufiion. 
And  herCy  though  the  term  Putridy  when  ufed 
to  exprefs  the  corrupt  fiate  of  the  dead  fub- 
jiajices  of  anmalsy  has  a precife  and  an  obvious 
meaningy  I would  ajky  whether  there  is  not 
fomething  extremely  vague  and  equivocal  m its 
fignificationy  when  applied  to  the  difeafes  of  the 
anmal  • (economy  ? Putrid  difeafes  are  faidy  by 
many  authors y to  confifi  in  a putridity  of  the 
blood.  But y though  the  temerity  of  pradlit loners 
of  various 'defcriptions  has  led  them  to  perform 
venefe£iio?i  in  the  mofi  virulent  cafes  of  this 
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c/^s,  though  the  fetifible  qualities  of  putridity 
are  fuoh  as  could  not  eafly  efcape  riotice^  where 
are  the  injlances  recorded  of  putrid  blood  drawn 
from  the  living  body  ? or  where  is  the  phyfcian 
of  charadier  who  would  affert^  that  a putridity  of 
the  vital  circulating  fluid  would  be  for  a mo-- 
me72t  compatible  with  animal  life  ? Putrid  dif- 
eafes  have  been  faid,  then^  to  be  conflituted  by  a 
caufe  which  cannot  exifl.  Phe  doBrines^  which 
have  been  founded  upon  this  idea^  will  be  fhown 
1 0 have  been  no  lefs  pernicious  in  their  tendency^ 
than  groundlefs  in  their  principle y and  to  have 
biafed  improperly  both  our  attempts  to  prevent 

I 

and  our  endeavours  to  cure  thofe  complaints. 

- The  hiflories  of  the  Scurvy,  and  of  Putrid 
Fevers,  will,  I trufl,  fwmiflo  me  with  particular 
andflriking  proofs  of  thefe  general  aflertions. 
My  enquiry  into  the  accounts  of  the  former 
difeafe,  may  conduct  us  to  the  caifes  of  our  long 
failure  in  preventing  its  ravages,  and  m.ay, 
perhaps,  afjifl  us  in  explaining  the  reafons  of 
Captain  Cooke  s Jingular  fuccefs  in  the  attain- 
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merit  of  that  ‘ object  Experiments  on  the 
actual fate  of  the  bloody  both  in  the  feurvy  and 
in  putrid  fevers^  made  by  the  mofi  able  and  UU’- 
prejudiced  phyficians^  will  be  adduced  to  foow 
how  extremely  mifaken  thofe  perfons  have  beeUy 
who  have  rf erred  the  proximate  caufe  of  the 
former  to  a putrefadlion  of  the  bloody  gradually 
accumulated ; and  of  the  latter y to  a quick  and 


■*  The  parts  of  the  following  book,  which  relate  to 
the  Scurvy,  were  read  in  July  1780  as  the  Giilftoil 
Lectures  at  the  College  of  Phyficians.  This  enquiry 
was  firft  inftituted  merely  to  difeover  the  caufes  of 
Captain  Cooke’s  fuccefs  in  preferving  his  men  from  the 
feurvy,  and  to  account  for  the  fymptoms  of  that  dif- 
cafe.  It  was  not  my  intention,  at  that  time,  to  have 
purfued  the  fubje6t  of  putridity  in  living  animal  bodies 
any  further.  There  are  fome  exprefHons  at  the  begin- 
ning of  this  book  which  feem  to  Ihow  it ; and,  as  I 
•have  not  thought  proper  to  alter  them,  it  may  not  be 
amifs  to  mention  that  circumftance  here  to  explain 
them.  It  may  likewife  not  be  improper  to  add,  that 
the  learned  and  ingenious  Sir  J.  Pringle,  who  is  ofteri 
referred  to  in  this  book,  died  when  the  impreffion  of  it 
\vas  confiderably  advanced. 
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a Judden  corruptmn  vf  it.  Phefe  mjlances^ 
wbiljl  they  may  ferve  to  prove  the  opmion^  will 
teach  us  to  admire  the  difcernment^'of  one  of  the 
refpeBable  and  ^moji  learned  phyfcians^  ft  he 
age-,  mhodjas  long  fince  obferved,  that  the  more 
'-we  are  acquainted  with  the  animal  ceconomy,  the 

I 

more  reafon  wefnd  to  ielieve  that  the  feat  of 
difeafes  is  not  in  the  blood-:,  with 'the  fenfdle  qua*- 
hties  -of  which  it  feems  to  have  very  ditfk 
relation  ^ d* 

I fould  not  dwell  fo  long  upon  thefe  point 

hutfroon  a convittion  -of  the  benefcial  confeque77ces 

which  mufi  nccefarily  refult  froin  a refutation 

/ 

of  ill- grounded  prejudices  in  matters  of  phyfck. 
I am  not,  however,  'unmindful,  that  fiich  argu-- 
merits  tend  only  to  efablifj  a negative  doBrine 
of  putrid  dfeajes.  When  I fall  have  in'-* 
validated  the  common  notions  which  have  been 
entertained  of  them,  it  will  therefore  be  my  en^ 
deavour  to  fupply  this  defeB,  by  afcertaining 

^ \ 

* See  Dr.  Heberden’s  Papers  in  the  Medical  Tranf- 
adions  of  the  College. 
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fome  principles  upon  which  our  opinions  oj  them 
may  with  more  certainty  reji.  “Thisy  as  the  mojl 
difficulty  fo  is  it  the  mOjfi  impor^tant  part  of  my 
tajk  y andy  as  its  importance  is  the  circumfance 
which  incites  ine  to  ^ the  attempt y foy  I flatter 
myfelfy  its  difficulty  will  procure  me  the  indulgence 
of  the  public  for  any  trifling  overflight  in  the 
execution  of  it.  "To  guardy  as  much  as  poflflibky 
agahifl  eve?y  fort  of  error y I fball  flirfl  enume- 
rate the  predifpofling  and  occaflional  caufes  which 
have  been  obferved  to  be  concerned  in  producing 
putrid  difeafes  \ andy  by  a clofe  attention  to  their 
efl'edlsy  fl'rom  the  flrfll  change  with  which  they 
aff'edi  the  body  to  the  mofl  morbid  alteratioUy 
I jhall  attempt  to  difcover  the  proximate 
caufe  of  thefcy  or  the  immediate  fource  in  the 
ceconomy  from  which  putrid  fymptoms  arife. 
This  reafoning  a pofteriori  I floall  adopt y as  the 

fafefl  and  as  the  only  one  whichy  in  my  opinioiiy 
\ 

jhould  be  admitted  on  medical  fiibjects.  From 
this  mode  of  invefligation  I am  induced  to  be- 
lieve we  fball  learUy  that  the  flirfl  morbid  efl'ebls 
of  the  remote  caufes  of  thefe  difeafes y the  firfl 

2,  difcernible 
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difcernible  alterations  produced  by  them  in  the 
animal  ceconomyy  will  be  to  be  found  in  an  im^ 
faired  fate  of  the  folids — of  the  moving  mufeu-' 
Iqr  fibres.  I Jhall  make  it  my  bufinefs  to  fhowy 
not  only  what  that  morbid  change  in  the  folids 

qonfifis  in,  but  by  what  means  it  is  to  be  known 

\ 

and  difiinguijhed.  Nor  fioall  for  this  purpofcy 
refer  to  any  precarious  or  doubtful  figns  — ^ to 
any  imaginary  properties y like  the  chymical  qua^- 
lities  of  the  blood  before-mentioned ; but  to  fome 
confiant  and  fenfible  marks y perceivable  in  the 
altered  manner  in  which  the  various  fundlions 
of  the  bodyy  its  voluntary  and  involuntary  mo- 
tions y are  performed.  The  principles  I Jhall  lay 
down  willy  I fatter  myfelf  not  only  condudl  us 
to  the  true  and  genuine  fource  of  putrid  fymp- 
toms  in  generaly  but  in  fome  degree  ajjifi  us  in 
the  folution  of  the  variety  of  them  in  difierent 
cafes. 

The  methods  and  the  medicines  made  ife  of 
for  the  cure  of  the  various  modifications  of  pu- 
trid difeafes  will  be  defrtbedy  and  fuch  of  them 

will 
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‘ivil!  be  recommended  as  have  been  mcji  approved 
by  experience,  Fhe  hijiory  of  this  part  of  my. fub- 
jedi  'Will JJooWy  that  the  opinions  which  I fhaM 
prefu^e  to  reject  ^ have  led  to  a very  inefcacious 
and  ujfuccefsful  mode  of  treating  difeafes  of 
this  clafs ; and  the  prefnt  mofl  advantageous 
methods  of  curing  them,  taught  us,  perhaps, 
like  many  other  important  lejjons,  by  accident, 
will  af  'ord  a frong  confirmation  of  the  dodlrines 

I 

I fioall  advance,  and  7nay  fuggefi  fome  ufeful 

bints  to  direSl  and  to  reform  our  praBice,  m 

tbofe  cafes  in  which  a voant  nf  furcpfs  may  m- 

dicate  a defedi  of  it,  Fhe  explanation  of  the 

qualities  of  the  remedies  ufed  in  all  thefe  cafes, 

will  necefarily  lead  me  to  the  confideration  of 

the  dodirine^  of  ant ifep tics,  as  it  has  of  late 

years  been  introduced  into  the  fyfiems  f phyfick, 

and  is  now  taught  m the  fchools.  I frail  ex- 
/ 

epnme  into  the  principle  upon  which  it  was  firfi 
applied  to  the  prevention  and  cure  of  putrid 
dijeafes,  I fisall  enquire  how  far  experience 
has  confirmed  our  hopes  of  benefit  from  this  ex--^ 

* p»  *r 

te?2five 
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fen/ive  clafs  of  medicines  ; and,  as  the  advafitage 
we  have  derived  from  the7n  will  not,  I am 
(ipprehmfive,  correfpojtd  with  the  expeBations 
which  had  been  Jorjned,  I jhall  endeavour  to 
ffcount  for  our  difappointment. 
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IT  has  long  been  a fubjeft  of  ferious 
regret,  that  the  occupation  of  a Tea- 
man, in  its  nature,,  perhaps,  the  moft  ufe- 
ful  to  fociety,  Ihould,  at  the  fame  time, 
be  the  moft  fatal  to  human  life.  Salutary 
as  the  effed  of  failing  has  in  general  been 
efteemed,  it  muft  appear  extraordinary, 
that  a greater  mortality  Ihould  have  ari- 
fen  from  the  virulence  of  difeafe,  than 
from  any  accidents  or  inclemencies  of 
the  feafons.  Tn  the  war  preceding  the 
laft,  more  perfons  were  faid  to  have  been 

B deftroyed 
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deftroyed  by  the  fcurvy  alone,  than  to  have 

« 

perifhed  by  the  wreck  of  ftorms,  and  the 
united  efforts  of  our  combined  enemies. 
Great,  however,  as  is  the  number  of  feamen 
which  have  been  carried  off  by  this  difeafe 
in  a fhort  channel  cruize,  amounting  fre- 
quently in  an  inconfiderable  fleet  to  many 
hundreds,  a late  celebrated  navis^ator,  with  a 
company  of  one  hundred  and  eighteen  men, 
aft ually  performed  a voyage  of  three  years 
and  eighteen  days,  through'  all  the  various 
climates,  from  52°  north  to  71®  fouth  lat. 
with  the  lofs  only  of  one  man.  • The  fcurvy 
then,  in  a virulent  degree,  is  not  a neceffary 
or  an  unavoidable  attendant  on  the  condi- 
tion of  a feaman.  Its  malignity  furely  muff 
have  arifen  from  negligence  and  ill  manage- 
ment; fmce,  by  fuperior  lldll  and  judgment, 
it  can  be  fo  effeftually  prevented. 

To  examine  into  the  caufes  which  have 
% .. 

heretofore  baffled  our  attempts  to  preferve 
the  lives  and  the  healtli  of  our  failors, 

and 
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and  to  confider  the  means  by  which  thofe 
objects  have  lately  been  fo  well  attained, 
may  be  matter  of  ufeful  and  curious  en- 
quiry. To  revife  the  fpeculative  opinions 
and  do6lrines  upon  which  our  former  fruit- 
lefs  preventives  were  founded — to  corre6l  the 
errors  of  our  fyftems  by  the  experience  and 
the  wifdom  of  Captain  Cook,  however  humi- 
liating to  the  medical  profefTion,  may  cer- 
tainly be  beneficial  to  fociety.  His  voyage, 
if  viewed  without  prejudice,  may  thus  be 
doubly  inftruftive.  In  the  practice  of  the 
methods  which  he  ufed,  the  feaman  will 

r 

learn  to  provide  for  his  fafety  from  difeafe  in 
the  longeft  navigation.  And  as  the  know- 
ledge, how  the  caufes  of  the  feurvy  may  in 
feme  inftances  be  fuccefsfully  oppofed,  can- 
not fail  to  throw  confiderable  light  on  its 
genuine  charafter^  the  phyfician  will  be 
taught  to  improve  his  notion  of  it;  and 
the  accuracy  thus  acquired  may  per- 
haps enable  him  to  deliver  fome  general 

B 2 rules 
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rules  for  its  prevention,  not  only  in  naval 
expeditions,  but  in  every  fituation  in  which 
it  is  liable  to  occur. 

Premifing,  therefore,  a fhort  account  of 
fome  of  the  moft  ftriking  features  of  the 
fcurvy,  I fhall  enter  into  a detail  of  all  the 
predifpoling  and  occafional  caufes,  which 

t 

have  been  any  where,  or  at  any  time,  found 
to  contribute  to  its  produdlion.  This  will  be 
the  more  neceflary ; becaufe,  as  it  will  ap- 
pear, on  the  one  hand,  that  upon  a due  con- 
fideration  of  thefe  only,  a general  and  a ra- 
tional mode  of  prevention  can  be  founded  ; 
fo  will  it  be  fecn,  on  the  other,  that  from  a 
neglecSl  of  thefe,  or  from  a mifapprehenfion 
of  their  tendency,  all  our  former  mifcar- 
riages  have  entirely  arifen. 

The  diftinguifliing  marks  of  the  fcurvy 
are,  a great  weaknefs  of  the  whole  body, 
increafmg  gradually  and  (lowly  for  days  and 
weeks  together,  and  accompanied  with  a 
lafiitude  or  fenfe  of  fatigue,  which  has  the 

peculiarity 
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t 

peculiarity  of  being  more  fenfibly  felt  after 
fleep,  than  on  going  to  reft.  The  gums 
bleed  on  a flight  touch.  They  feparate  from 
the  teeth,  and  become  fungous  and  putrid. 
I’he  breath  is  very  offenfive  ; and  livid  pur- 
ple fpots  are  often  feen  in  different  parts  of 
the  body. 
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' Of  the  Predifpofng  Caufes  of  the  Scurvy.. 

5 . \ ’ 

H E circumftances  which  giye  a pre^ 
difpofition  to  this  complaint,  are 
various  and  numerous. 

ill.  They  are  obferved  to  be  particularly 
fufceptible  of  it^  whofc  health  has  been  im- 
paired by  preceding  illneffes.  When  it  at- 
tacked the  Imperial  army  in  Hungary  with 
great  virulence,  the  perfons  .who  fuffered 
principally  were  thpfe  who  had  been  pre- 
vioufly  weakened  by  frequent  relapfes  into 
long  and  dangerous  fevers  , 

2dly,  Indolence  inclines  people  greatly 

to  this  calamity.  The  lazy  and  the  in- 
aftive — the  perfons  in  a fliip's  crew  termed 
fluggards  by  the  failors  — are  the  firft  at- 
tacked. It  is  known  to  be  particularly  inci- 

* See  Kramer. 
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dent  to  thofe  whofe  condition  on  board 
fhip  exempts  them  froni  much  exercife. 
The  Centurion,  in  which  Lord  Anfon  failed 
round  the  world,  affords  a ftriking  example 
of  it.  For  of  fifty  invalids  on  board  her, 
four  only  furvived  ^ and  of  feventy  marines, 
all  but  eleven  died  of  the  fcurvy.  In  the 
Dutch  fervice  it  has  likewife  been  obferved, 
that  if  there  were  feven  on  board  who  had 
the  fcurvy  four  of  thefe  were  marines, 
though  the  number  of  marines  was  much 
lefs  than  that  of  the  failors  -f.  On  fhore 
it  invades  perfons  of  fedentary  occupations 
more  readily  than  thofe  who  are  engaged 
in  more  aftive  fcenes  of  life.  For  where 
the  fcurvy  is  endemic,  the  fedentary  me- 
chanic will  fuffer,  whilfl  the  laborious 
plowman  will  efcape, 

* Vide  Roiippe  de  Morbis  Navigantlum. 

t To  this  fatality  among  the  marines  their  berths 
on  board  fhip  probably  contribute  likewife  ; the  place 
allotted  to  them  is  the  bay  or  fore  part  of  the  lower- 
gun  deck,  v/hich  is  often  wet  and  moilt. 
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3dly,  But  it  .is  not  the  want  of  exerdfe 
. only  which  is  pernicious,  the  excefs  of  it  is 
equally  prejudicial.  A man  exhaufted  by 
fatigue  is  as  liable  to  the  attack:  of  this 
difeafe,  as  one  who  is  eiiervate4  by  indo- 
lence. The  phylician  * to  the  Ruffiarx 
army  informs  us,  that  the  exceflive  fatigues 
of  the  troops  which  marche4  to  Oczakow, 
were  the  principal  reafon  why  fo  great  a 
number  of  diem  fuffered  from  the  fcurvy. 
Befides  the  difficulties  of  their  'march, 
the  old  regiments  had  previoufly  under- 
gone great  hardfhips  during  the  winter : 
and  the  greateft  part  of  the  recruits,  he 
adds,  did  not  join  the  army  fooner  than 
when  it  was  ready  to  march,  or  already  in 
aftual  motion  ; and  that  though  thefe  were 
generally  young  raw  fellows,  excefllvely 
wearied  after  a long  and  tedious  journey, 
yet  it  was  not  poffible  then  to  grant  them 
any  reft  or  refrefhment.  Being  direffly 

^ See  Dr.  Nitzfch’s  Account,  in  Dr.  Lind’s  Book 
on  the  Scurvy. 
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incorporated  into  the  feveral  regiments, 
and  entering  at  once  into  a new  way  of 
life,  they  were  foon  exhaufted  by  military 
hardfliips,  to  which  they  had  never  been  ac- 
cuftomed.  The  circumftances  attending 
their  marches  did  not  at  all  alleviate  the 
diftrefs  arifing  from  the  length  of  them. 
They  were  begun  early  in  the  morning,  in 
the  midft:  of  thick  fogs  or  cold  dews.  To- 
wards the  middle  of  the  day  the  men  were 
either  oppreffed  with  intolerably  fcorching 
heat  and  clouds  of  duft,  or  with  heavy  rains. 
The  march  was  often  protradled  till  noon, 
and  fometimes  beyond  that  period,  according 
as  water,  wood,  and  forage,  were  to  be  met 
with  in  thofe  defert  places.  Thus  the  foldier, 
jafter  a tirefome  Journey^ often  quite  fpent  with 
third:,  and  enfeebled  by  the  exceffive  heat  of 
the  fun,  arrived  at  laft  in  camp.  But  even 
here  no  reft  could  be  permitted  him.  He 
was  obliged,  according  as  it  was  his  turn, 
to  go  upon  the  piquet,  or  centiners  duty; 
! — The  hardftiips  which  the  fick  under- 
went. 
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went,  were  jftiir  greater  • they  were  carried' 
in  open  carts,  expofed  to  all  the  various 
inclemencies  and  viciffitudes  of  the  climate 
—to  rain,  to  dull,  to  heat,  and  to  cold. 
They  began  their  march  long  before,  and 
■ ended  it  long  after  the  reft  of  the  army. 
They  were  then  taken  out,  and  frequently 
laid  upon  the  cold  wet  ground,  under  moift 
canvas —a  fource  of  difeafe  which  the  moft 

m 

robuft  conftitution,  much  lefs  an  infirm 
one,  could  hardly  refift.  But  though  the 
Ruffians  are  among  the  more  ftriking  ex- 
amples,  they  are  not  the  only  inftancea 
of  the  ill  effefts  of  fatigue,  in  inclining 
• perfons  to  this  complaint.  When  the  feur- 
vy  raged  in  Canada  in  1759,  the  extraordi- 
nary hard  duty  of  the  foldiers  was  fuppofed 

r 

to  have  contributed  to  its  produftion. — An 

ingenious  gentleman  obferves,  that  the 

* 

reafon  why  ninety  perfons  were  attacked 
with  the  feurvy  at  Fort-William,  whilft 
only  two  foldiers  out  of  four  companies 
were  feized  with  it  at  ForUAuguftus,  and 

but 
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but  one  in  a captain’s  command  at  the 
barracks  of  Bernera,  was  partly  owing  to 
the  duty  being  more  fevere  at  the  firft, 
than  at  the  latter  places. — As  the  foldier, 
though  indulging  for  the  moft  part  in  ha- 
bits of  indolence, ' is  expofed,  at  times,  to 
the  moft  wearing  exertions  of  ftrength  ; fo 
likewife  the  condition  of  the  failor  is,  in 
this  refpeft,  fubjeff  to  great  viciffitudes. 
In  general  more  apt  to  fufter  from  too  little 
exercife,  than  from  too  much  labour,  the 

I 

feaman  is  however,  at  times,  forced  to  un- 
dergo the  moft  extreme  degree  of  fatigue. 
A fliip’s  crew  is  ordinarily  divided  into  two 
claffes  or  companies,  each  of  which  takes 
its  turn  to  watch  four  hours  at  a time. 
By  this  means  every  man  has  four  hours  reft 
for  four  of  duty.  This  remiffion  from 
labour,  if  it  could  be  wholly  devoted  to  re- 
frefhment  and  deep,  would  be  fully  fufficient 
to  recruit  the  ftrength  of  men  but  little 
reduced  by  the  ordinary  duty  of  the  fhip. 
But  in  rainy  and  tempeftuous  weather,  as 

the 
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the  feverities  of  duty  increafe,  the  means  of 
reft  and  refrefliment  diminifh.  Before  he 
has  time  to  dry  himfelf,  and  to  get  warm 

I 

in  bed,  the  failor  is  recalled  to  his  poft,  and 
undergoes  the  fame  toil  he  had  juft  quitted. 
Deprived  in  this  manner  of  the  reftoring 
benefit  of  deep,  his  ftrength  is'  gradually 
worn  down,  and  he  is  rendered  /ufceptible 
of  difeafe  from  the  flighteft  caufes.  It  was 
partly  owing  to  this  circumflance,  that  the 
crew  of  Lord  Anfon’s  fquadron,  at  a mo- 
ment when  they  leaft  expedled  it,  in  the 
mild  climate  of  the  coaft  of  Mexico,  where 
they  had  a plenty  of  good  water  and  frefh 
provifions,  v/ere  fo  miferably  afflidfed  wdth 
the  fcurvy.  The  number  of  his  men,  at  this 
period,  was  fo  reduced,  that  all  on  board  the 
fquadron  did  not  amount  to  the  complement 
of  a fourth  rate  man  of  war.  An  harder 
tafk  of  duty  fell  of  courfe  to  the  lot  of  thofe 
who  remained.  Thus  circumftanced,  they 
were  beat  about  for  feven  weeks  by  varia- 
ble and  contrary  winds  5 and  tlieir  fhips  . 

at 
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at  this  time  too  were  fo  leaky  and  fhat- 
tered,  that  the  officers,  as  well  as  the  men, 
were  obliged  to  work  continually  at  the 
pumps. 

4thly.  The  moft  frequent  and  moft  con- 
ftant  predifpofition  to  this  complaint,  is 
derived  from  cold  and  from  moifture.  Hif- 
tory  gives  -us  very  fev/  inftances  of  any  ex- 
traordinary fcenes  of  diftrefs  arifmg  from  the 
fcurvy,  in  which  either  one  or  both  of  thefc 

caufes  combined  have  not  exerted  their  in- 

( 

fluence.  It  was  the  obfervation  of  an 
early  writer  on  this  difeafe,  that  cold  damp 

lodgings  contributed  greatly  to  its  produc- 

* 

tion  — that  its  malignity  was  increafed 
by  raw  exhalations  from  the  wet  and 
damp  walls  of  houfes ; but  that  people 
living  in  drier  apartments  were  lefs  fub- 
je6t  to  it.  When  it  made  fuch  havock 
on  board  Lord  Anfon's  fquadron,  on  his 
doubling  Cape  Horn,  the  weather  had  been 
very  tempeftuous.  Great  waves  rolled  con- 
tinually over  the  Ihips.  Cutting  winds^ 

bringing 
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bringing  fnow  and  fleet  with  them,  be- 
numbed the  limbs  of  the  failors.  In  like 
manner,  at  the  fiege  of  Azoph,  when  the 
Ruffian  army  fuffered  alfo  very  feverely 
from  it,  the  foldiers  had  been  expofed  to 
very  piercing  cold  weather,  accompanied 
with  frequent  rains,  fleet,  and  fnow.  It  is 
from  thefe  caufes,  that  in  northern  latitudes, 
and  in  moifl:  fwampy  fituations,  this  difeafe 
is  often  found  to  be  endemic.  In  Green- 
land  it  is  faid  almoft  always  to  fubfift  ^ and 
it  was  formerly  in  a very  peculiar  manner 
prevalent  in  the  Low  Countries — in  Holland 
and  in  Frieflandi  With  but  very  few  ex- 
ceptions indeed,  which  will  be  hereafter 
mentioned,  it  is  particularly  incident  to  all 
the  northern  nations. 

5thly.  A gloomy  forrowfiil  ftate  of 
mind,  is  another  circumflance  which  gives 
a flrrong  predifpofition  to  this  complaint. 
It  attacks  the  difcontented,  the  repining  ; 
whilfl:  perfons  of  more  chearful  difpofltions 
ef^ape.  Hence  it  is,  perhaps,  that  newly- 

imprefled 
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impreffed  feamen  are  found  to  be  partictt-* 
larly  liable  to  it ; and  that  the  inhabitants 
of  befieged  towns  are  obferved  to  be  very 
fufceptible  of  its  impreffions.  Hypochon- 
driacal people,  and  perfons  of  a melancholic 
temperament,  have  always  been  remarked  to 
be  fo  particularly  prone  to  it,  that  the  hy- 
pochondriacal diforder,  the  atrabilious  habit, 
and  the  fcurvy, . have,  by  many  ancient 
writers,  been  confidered  as  different  degrees 
of  the  fame  difeafe  : and  the  latter  has  been 
laid  to  proceed  from  a redundancy  of  the 
atrabiliarv  humours. 

r 
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Of  the  Occqfional  or  Exciting  Caufes  of  thi' 

Scurvy. 


H E occafional  or  exciting  caufesj 
applied  to  perfons  under  any  of  the 
predifpoling  circumftances  which  have  been 
mentioned,  and  co-operating  with  them, 
will  produce  the  fcurvy.  Thefe  exciting 
caufes  are  principally  three  j a diet  of  dif- 
ficult digeftion } food  containing  but  little 
nourilhment  •,  or,  certain  paffions  of  the 
mind.  The  difeafe  is  moft  frequently  occa- 
fioned  by  a fea-diet  j which  confifts  chiefly 
of  two  forts  of  articles — unfermented,  mealy, 
and  farinaceous  fubftances — and  falted  or 
dried  flelh  and  fifh.  The  bread  of  feamen 
is  hard  bifcuit,  which  undergoes  little  or  n6 
fermentation  in  baking,  and  is  confequently 
. of 
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of  much  more  difficult  digeftlon  than  well- 
leavened  or  well-fermented  bread  Their 
puddings  are  made  of  pickled  fuet,  flour,  and 
water,  boiled  together,  forming  a glutinous 
tenacious  pafte,  which  requires  the  utmoft: 

I • 

llrength  of  the  powers  of  the  ftomach  to 
affimilate  into  nourifliment.  The  other 
articles  of  what  is  called  frefti  provifions 
are  peas,  or  ground  oats;  which  latter,  boiled 
to  a confiftencc  with  water,  arc  commonly 
called  burgow,  or  are  made  into  water« 
gruel,  and  drank  of  a morning  for  break- 
fall.  Beef  and  pork  preferred  by  fait,  but- 
ter and  cheefe^  make  out  the  feaman's  ordi- 
nary bill  of  fare ; for  drink,  government 
allows,  where  it  can  be  procured^jgood  found 
fmall-beer ; fometimes  brandy,  rum,  or  ar- 
rack, according  to  the  places  where  the 
ihips  are  flationed^ 

• • 4 * - 

* See  Dr.  Lind’s  Excellent  book  on  tbe  Scurvy  ; to 
ivbich  I am  indebted  for  this  obfervation,  and  for 
other  very  ufeful  information, 
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The  provifions  furniflied  by  the  Dutch 
government  to  the  fliips  in  their  fervice, 
though  not  exadlly  the  fame,  are  very  fimi- 
lar  to  thofe  v^ith  which  our  navy  is  fupplied. 
The  breakfaft  of  their  failors  is  grout,  with, 
beer  as  long  as  the  beer  lads,  and  after- 
wards with  water  and  vinegar. , Their  din- 
ners and  fuppers  are  made  on  peas  and 
ftock-fifh,  with  butter  and  vinegar,  except 
on  Sundays  and  Thurfdays,  when  their  din- 
ners confift  of  peas  and  hog’s-lard,  with 
half  a pound  of  bacon  to  each  man.  The 
' bacon,  tliough  in  lefs  quantity,  is  fubfti- 
tuted  in  the  place  of  the  Ir illi  fifli  and  flefh, 
which  being  generally  hard,  dry,  and  fait, 
is  nov/  difufed.  Befides  the  above  articles, 
a gentleman  of  great  experience,  who 
ferved  long  in  the  Dutch  navy,  informs  us, 
that  they  were  fupplied  with  pearl-barley, 
rice,  and  millet  It  is  the  opinion  of  a 
learned  gentleman  'f*?  ^hat  a fea-diet  is  only 

^ See  Dr.  Rouppe,  de  Morbis  Navigantium. 
t See  Dr,  Lind’s  Book  on  the  Scurvy. 
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prejudicial,  as  it  is  of  difficult  digeftion, 
and  that  its  pernicious  effedls  do  not  arife 
from  the  fait  it  contains.  I believe  every 
view  of  the  fubjed  will  tend  to  the  con- 
firmation of  this  idea.  It  appears  from  Dr. 
Lind’s  own  experiments,  that  a long  and 
continued  life  of  falt-water  will  not  give  the 
difeafe  to  perfons  in  health ; nor,  when  taken 
by  perfons  afflidled  with  an  inveterate  de- 
gree of  the  fcurvy,  does  it  add  to  its  malig- 
nity. The  fpirit  of  fea-falt  has  even  been 
recommended  as  a means  of  preventing  it. 
We  ffiall  find,  on  examining  the  hiftory  of 

the  complaint,  that  perfons  predifpofed  to 

\ 

it,  and  living  on  any  indigeftible  food,  whe- 
ther it  be  of  an  animal  or  vegetable  nature— 


whether  it  be  preferved  with  fait,  or  not  at 
all  impregnated  with  it— will  be  equally  at- 
tacked with  the  fcurvy  ^ and  they  are  ob- 
ferved  to  fuffer  the  inofi:,  v/ho  make  the 
freefi:  ufe  of  thofe  indigeftible  fubftanceSo 
The  Dutch  eat  fewer  hard  and  falted 
meats,  and,  living  more  on  pearl-barley, 

C 2 
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rice,  bread,  &c.  are  lefs  afflifted  with  It 

V 

0 

than  the  Englllli.  The  diminiflied  fre- 
quency and  feverity  of  the  diftemper  among 
the  Dutch  failors,  has  indeed  been  afcribed 
to  a little  pickled  cabbage  *,  which  they 
have  been  faid  to  eat  at  times  with  their 

■ 

food.  But  this  notion  is  contradifted  by 
the  teftiraony  of  Dr.  Rouppe,  who  ob- 

I 

ferves,  that  in  the  voyages  he  made,  cab- 
bage was  never  given  to  the  men,  I have 
feen,  fays  he,  the  officers  eat  them,  but 
never  remember  to  have  feen  the  failors. 
The  Ruffian  army  had  no  faked  provifions 
whatever,  but  the  fcurvy  attacked  them 
with  the  greateft  virulence.  Harrafled  and 
exhaufted  as  they  had  been  by  a long  march 
in  bad  weather,  when  they  arrived  at  their 
deftination,  and  undertook  the  fiege  of 

I 

Azoph,  they  had  but  little  fuel  to  dry 
themfelves,  or  to  drefs  their  vidtuals.  The 
fat  indigeftible  fifh  of  the  river  Don,  which 

* Sawer-kraut. 
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was  their  food,  being  ill  drelTed,  and  their 
bread  ill  baked,  produced  frequent  fick- 
nefles,  and  precipitated  them  into  this  mif- 
fortune.  In  the  Imperial  army,  the  officer 
and  the  foldier,  the  dragoons  and  the  in- 
fantry, were  all  expofed  to  the  moift  impure 
air  of  Hungary  : but  the  fcurvy  attacked 
thofe  chiefly  who,  after  frequent  relapfes, 
and  a final  recovery  from  fevers,  made  ufe 
of  a crude  vilcid  diet.  The  army  had  frefli 
beef  in  plenty ; their  other  food  confifted 
of  the  grofibr  farinaceous  fubftanccs,  coarfe 
heavy  bread,  and  a fort  of  glutinous  pud- 
ding, called  “ Rollatfchen.”  It  is  remark- 
able, that  the  Bohemians  were  the  people 
who  lived  chiefly  upon  the  lad-mentioned 
article,  and  they  were  almofl:  the  only  per- 
fons  who  fuffered  from  the  fcurvy.  Van 
Swieten  furnilhes  us  with  a curious  fa£l, 
to  fltew  how  any  indigeftible  rnatter,  irritat- 
ing  and  weakening  the  ftomach,  may  be 
apt  to  excite  this  complaint.  He  obferved, 
that  old  acrid  cheefe  (fuch  as  is  frequently 
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cat  In  Holland)  proved  extremely  prejudi- 
cial to  perfons  who  were  predifpofed  to  the 
dlfeafe,  and  exafperated  every  fymptom  in 
thofe  who  were  already  feized  with  it.  Even 
after  a recovery,  he  fays,  there  was  no 
caufe  which  fo  certainly  and  fo  quickly 
brought  about  a relapfe,  as  the  ufe  of  that 
indigeftible  fubftance.  In  1633,  the  Dutch 
Greenland  Company  left  feven  ftout  failors 
to  pafs  the  winter  in  that  country,  in  order 
to  get  obfervations  made  on  the  clirnate, 
&c. : they  were  plentifully  furnifhed  with 
provihons  of  every  fort  from  the  fliips  ; but 
this  provident  care  proved  a very  baneful 
ibore  to  them.  Such  an  indigeftible  diet, 
concurring  with  the  cold  of  fo  northern  a 
latitude,  rendered  them  fcorbutic  ; and  they 
became  the  miferable  victims  of  the  curio- 
fity  of  their  countrymen.  Not  deterred 
however  by  the  fate  of  thefe  unhappy  men, 
the  Dutch  Company,  the  year  following,  re- 
peated the  experiment  in  the  fame  manner, 
and  with  the  fame  event*  It  feems  extra- 
2 ordinary. 
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ordinary,  that  they  fliould  have  profited  fo 
little  by  the  example  of  eight  Englifhmen, 
who  were  accidentally  left  there  in  1630: 
though  wholly  unprovided  with  any  means 
of  fubfiftence,  from  June  till  the  month  of 
May  following,  but  fuch  as  they  could  pro- 
cure by  their  own  addrefs  and  induftry, 
they  not  only  kept  free  from  the  fcurvy,  but 
everyone  of  them  furvived  the  difafter.  They 
had  neither  bread  nor  bifcuit.  They  had 
no  fort  of  vegetable  matter  or  fpirituous 
liquor  in  their  diet.  Their  drink  was  water; 
their  food  chiefly  the  flefli  of  the  rein-deer,* 
of  bears,  and  fuch  other  wild  animals  as 

t 

they  could  kill.  Had  the  Dutch  exerted 
themfelves  to  procure  the  fame  fiiftenance, 
the  iliae  of  their  experiments  had  probably 
been  very  different  from  what  it  proved ; 
for  the  Engliflimen  whom  we  have  men- 
tioned, are  not  the  only  inftances  of  per- 
fons  being  preferved  fi'om  the  fcurvy  by 
fuch  a diet.  The  fielh  of  the  rein-deer, 
though  of  the  moft  animalized  kind,  and  of 
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the  moft  alcalefcent  natur:^,  as  well  as  that 
of  the  bears,  yet  being  of  eafy  folution  in 
the  ftomach,  gives  the  Laplanders,  inhabit- 
ing a cold  northern  region,  a total  exemp- 
tion from  the  difeafe,  whilft  their  neigh- 
bours in  a fimilar  climate,  but  living  in  a 

different  manner,  are  miferably  afflicted 

/ - 

with  it. 

2dly.  Food  containing  but  little  nutri- 
tious matter,  excites  the  feurvy,  as  well  as 
fubftances  of  an  indigeffible  nature.  Hence 
it  is  frequently  feen  in  the  train  of  fa- 
mine. During  a fcarcity  of  corn,  it  ra-^ 
vaged  the  poor  inhabitants  of  the  colder 
diftriffs  of  Italy,  near  the  Alps.  They  fubr 
iiffed  frequently  on. the  decodlions  of  a few 
roots,  and  often  pafTed  whole  days  with- 
out any  food  at  ail  I had  the  honour 

to 

% Nam  raro  Polenta  ex  farina  frumenti  Turcici,  eaque 
, fine  Tale,  iis  pro  cibo  erat : fed  interdum  pauci.s  legumir 
nibus,  fsepius  duris  herbarum  radicibus,  et  p;rolIis,  , 
ubi  fuppeditaffenji:,  in  aqua  co£lis,  inutilibufque  et  ina(- 
fuetis  cjufmodi  cibis  fuftentabantur  atque  etiam  integros 
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to  communicate  to  the  College  the  cafes  of 
two  poor  women,  who  living  for  more 
than  three  months  on  an  infufion  of  tea, 
without  milk  or  fugar,  and  on  bread,  with- 
out any  other  ingredient  whatever  in  their 
diet,  fuffered  the  moft  inveterate  degree  of 
this  complaint. 

3dly.  Certain  paflions  of  the  mind  are 
obferved  to  be  very  apt  to  occafion  it.  The 

dies  fine  ullo  cibo  nijfere  conterebant,  Hyeme  igi- 
tur  ac  vere  anni  illius,  morbus  ortus  eft,  ex  quo  laf- 
fitudo  et  membrorum,  quaft  ex  labore,  fatigatio,  ma- 
culaeque  varii  coloris  in  fumma  cute  oriebantur  : os 
et  fpiritus  male  olebat — gingivae  tumidae,  cruentae,  exefe, 
marcefcentes  erant,  dentes  lababant,  et  alicui  excidebant 
interdum  omnes,  quoque  faliva  acris  efHuebat.  Genua 
cruraque  vago  dolore  torquebantur,  - cum  quodam  tor- 
pore  : poft  quern  levior  fiebat  nervorum  refolutio.  Inter- 
dum autem  is  dolor  maxime  iu*gebat,  vel  ubi  pedes  terrse 
infiftebant,  non  ft  fe  ledlo  asger  cdntinebat,  vel  ubi  crura 
extendebantur : interdum  haec  membra  ita  rigida  erant 
lit  complicari  non  poflent.  Inter  haec  arteriarum  pulftis 
exigui  imbecillerque  erant.  Ac  multo  plures  feminas 
quam  viros  laboraje  inventum  eft,  &c.  V.  Tra6latuii> 
Johannis  a Bona  de  Scorbuto. 
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elegant  writer  of  Lord  Anfon’s  voyage  re-, 
marked,  that  when  any  event  happened  to 
difeourage  or  to  damp  the  feamen’s  hope  of 
a fafe  return  to  their  native  country,  the 
weak  and  the  languid  were  laid  up,  and  the 
deaths  of  thofe  were  haftened  who  had  al- 
ready been  confined.  In  the  mild  climate 
of  the  coafl:  of  Mexico,  when  the  ftrength  of 
' the  fmall  remaining  crew  of  Lord  Anfpn’s 
fquadron  had  been  exhaufted  by  continual 
labour  at  the  pumps  in  bad  weather,  the 
grief  occafioned  by  the  difmal  profpeft  of  a 
long  and  dangerous  voyage  to  be  performed 
in  leaky  and  fhattered  ftiips,  probably  ope- 
rated powerfully  to  renew  their  misfortune. 
This  feems  to  be  a juft  and  a 3iatural  way 
of  accounting  for  the  appearance  again  of 
the  difeafe  in  a mild  climate,  when  the  men 
were  furnifhed  with  plenty  of  water  and 
frefli  provifions ; a circumftance  which  has 
been  matter  of  great  difficulty  to  explain 
upon  any  of  our  fyftems.  Nor  has  it  been 
attempted  to  be  removed  by  any  other 


means. 
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means,  than  by  faying,  that  failors  having 
once  fuffered  from  the  fcurvy,  are  more 
fufceptible  of  its  impreffions  a fecond  time. 
This  however  (admitting  it  to  be  true)  is 
only  affigning  a reafon  why  the  .effe£l  is 
produced  fo  eafily,  and  does  not  at  all  ac- 
count for  the  exiftence  of  the  caufe.  The 
folution  I have  given  feems  to  be  counte- 
nanced by  every  analogous  view  of  the  fub- 
je6l.  Vander  Mye  prefents  us  with  a cu- 
rious and  diverfified  account  of  the  effect  of 
the  paffions  of  the  mind  in  the  fcufvy 
during  the  famous  fiege  of  Breda.  Upon 
the  report  of  bad  news  it  alv/ays  fpread  afto- 
niflringly  : but  it  was  in  a manner  altogether 
checked  by  the  arrival  of  agreeable  intelli^ 
gence. 
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CHAP.  III. 

Of  the  Frevention  of  the  Scurvy. 

> 

/ 

^'1  HIS  difeafe  being  the  joint  efFe6l  of  it^ 
remote  caufes,  the  means  to  prevent 
it  w'ill  confift  either  in  counterafting  the 
impreffion  of  each  of  its  predifpofing  caufes 
fingly,  or,  if  that  cannot  be  accomplifned, 

in- hindering  the  application  of  the  exciting 

/ 

caufes  to  perfons  under  their  influence. 
Hence  it  is  clear,  that  the  methods  of  pre- 
vention muft  be  as  various  as  the  circum- 
ftances  which  predifpofe  to  it,  or  the  caufes 
which  excite  it.  To  guard  the  convalefcent, 
or  to  fecure  a relaxed  conftitution,  we  muft 
reftore  the  ftrength  of  the  former,  and  brace 
the  weak  fibre  of  the  latter. , In  thefe  fitua- 
tions,  the  bark,  the  chalybeate  medicines, 
the  bitter  drugs,  the  elixir  of  vitriol,  have 

been 
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been  judicioully  and  faccefsfully  admlni- 
ftered.  In  thefe  cafes,  too,  gentle  exerdfe 
promifes  great  fervice ; for  this  purpofe>  on 
board  fhip,  it  has  been  found  beneficial  to 
put  convalefcents  into  a fling  below  the 
forecaftle,  or  between  decks;  from  which 
mode  of  agitation  they  are  obferved  to  recruit 
both  their  ftrength  and  their  fpirits.  It  is 
of  confequence  that  officers  fhould  indulge 
fuch  valetudinarians,  and  that  they  fhould 
not  be  recalled  to  their  duty  before  their 
health  is  perfedly  re-eftablifhed. 

As  we  are  to  avail  ourfelves,  among  othd* 
things,  of  exerdfe,  to  reftore  the  ftrength 
of  the  convalefcent ; fo  is  the  health,  v/hich 
is  not  impaired,  to  be  preferved  by  the  fame 
means  from  the  predifpofing  effeds  of  in- 
dolence. The  cuftorn  therefore  of  fome 
captains  of  meri  of  war  in  the  Dutch  fervice, 
in  ordering  their  men  frequently  to  loofe 
and  to  unfurl  the  fails,  feems  to  have  been 
very  juftly  commended,  as  they  unite  thereby 
/>'  of  their  health  to  their  improvement 


in 
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in  feamanftiip.  But,  if  indolence  is  to  be 
avoided,  as  a means  of  enervating  the  body, 
" fo  is  it  of  equal  moment  to  guard  againft 
fatigue,  as  tending  to  deftroy  its  force. 
This  great  calamity  of  the  fcurvy,  fays  the 
phyfician  to.  the  Ruffian  army,  whom  I 
quoted  before,  was  greatly  prevented  by 
fending  the  recruits  much  earlier,  fo  that 
they  had  fufficient  time  to  be  refrefhed  after 
their  journey,  and  to  be  accuftomed  to  the 
military  life  and  diet,  before  they  marched ; 
as  alfo  by  every  regiment  being  provided 
with  a certain  number  of  covered  waggons 
for  their  fick,  in  which  they  were  at  all 
times  fheltered  from  rain,  diift,  wind,  and 
weather.  The  happy  effedl  of  thefe  regu- 
lations was,  that  in  an  whole  divifion,  con- 
filling  of  ten  or  twelve  regiments,  they  had 
fcarcely  as  many  fcorbutic  cafes  as  had  oc- 
curred in  the  former  campaign  in  one  regi- 
ment only,  and  of  thefe  an  incredibly  lefs 
- number  died. 


It 
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It  IS  a^inoft  needlefs  to  ufe  any  argument 
to  evince  the  neceffity,  or  to  point  out  the 
advantage  of  guarding  againft  cold  and 
moifture ; which,  as  well  as  the  fatigue  of 
the  men,  were  in  fome  degree  attended  to 
in  the  Ruffian  army.  But^ there  is  nothing 
which  will  imprefs  us  with  an  higher  idea 
of  its  importance,  than  the  condition  of  the 
different  parts  of  the  crews  of  our  men  of 
war  during  the  prevalence  of  the  feurvy. 
The  channel  fleet  has  often  buried  ^an 

I 

hundred  men  in  a cruize,  and  landed  a 
thoufand  more  afflifted  with  the  feurvy, 
and  yet  among  the  number  there  has  not 
been  a petty  officer.  How  does  the  condi- 
tion  of  the  petty  officer  differ  from  that  of 
the  common  failor  ? The  one  as  well  as  the 
other  is  obliged  to  live  on  the  fliip  s provi- 
fions.  The  only  difference  is,  that  the 
petty  officers  fleep  in  clofe  berths,,  as  they 
are  called,  with  canvas  hung  round,  by 
which  they  are  flieltered  from  the  incle- 
mencies 
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mencies  of  the  weather  *.  Befides  the  ad- 
vantage of  warm  cabins,  they  are  more 
warmly  clad,  and,  having  a greater  plenty 
of  eloaths  to  fliift,  they  are  lefs  liable  to 
continue  wet,  or  to  be  fo  unclean  as  the 
common  men.  The  officer  thus  is  feldom 
. attacked  with  the  fcurvy,,  unlefs  during  its 
.moil:  violent  rage,  and  when  the  failors 
have  been  previoufly  almoft  deftroyed  j at 
which  time,  they  being  themfelves  reduced 
to  undergo  the  duties;  hardfhips,  and  incon- 
veniences of  common  men,  they  are  ex- 
pofed  to  the  fame  confequences.  Captain 
Gook  feems  to  have  been  the  firft  officer 
who  has  paid  a proper  attention  to  thefe 
rules,  or  at  leaft  the  firft  who  has  been  fo 
thoroughly  penetrated  wdth  a fenfe  of  their 
importance,  as  to  have  ftudied  fcrupuloully 
to  carry  them  into  execution.  He  was  care- 
ful to  guard  againft  the  too  great  fatigue  of 

\ 

♦ Vide  Dr.  Lind* 

his 


his  men,  and  to  fecure  them  as  much  as 
pollible  from  the  effefts  of  cold  and  moif- 
ture.  In  the  firft  place,  he  put  them  to 
three  watches  inllead  of  two,  (except  upon 
fome  extraordinary  occafions)  ,by  which 
means,  they  had  eight  hours  reft  for  four 
of  duty,  and  did  not  get  the  broken  fleep 
which  men  in  their  fituations  have  gene- 
rally done.  They  had  thus  time  to  recruit 
their  ftrength  before  they  were  fummoned 
to  return  to  their  labour,  and  they  were 
Hkewife  thus  lefs  expofed  to  the  weather, 
than  if  they  had  been  at  watch  and  watch. 
If  the  men  got  wet,  they  had  generally  dry 
cloaths  provided  to  fhift  themfelves.  Pro- 
per methods  were  taken  to  keep  their  per- 
fons,  hammocks,  cloaths,  &c.  conftantly 
clean  and  dry,  and  equal  pains  were  de- 
voted to  keep  the  fhip  clean  and  dry  be- 
tween decks.  The  hammocks  and  bedding, 
every  day  that  was  fair,  v/ere  not  only  or- 
dered upon  deck,  but  each  bundle  was  un- 
laflied,  and  fo  fpread  out,  that  every  part 
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might  be  expoied  to  the  air.  Befides  the 
ordinary  methods  of  wafliing  and  fcraping, 
the  decks.  Captain  Cook  had  fome  wood  put 
into  a proper  ftove,  kindled,  and  carried  fuc- 
ceflively  to  every  part  below  deck  ; which  not 
only  contributed  to  dry  the  fliip,  but,  by 
heating  the  impure  air  below,  and  rendering, 
it  fpecifically  lighter  than  the  common  air, 
to  make  it  to  rife,  and  to  pafs  through  the 
hatchways  into  the  atmofphere  In  the 
torrid  zone,  he  fliaded  his  people  from  the 
fcorching  fun,  by  an  awning  over  his  deck. 
In  his  courfe  under  the  antartSlic  circle,  he 
had  a coat  provided  of  a fubftantial  woollen 
fluff,  with  the  addition  of  an  hood  to  cover 
their  heads.  This  garb  (which  the  failors 
called  their  Magellan  jackets)  they  occa- 
fionally  wore,  and  found  it  .a  mofl  comfort- 
aWe  one  for  working  in  rain  and  fnow, 

^ See  Sir  John  Pringle’s  ingenious  explanation  of 
this  procefs,  in  his  elegant  difcourfe  delivered  before  the 
S.oyal  Society,  upon  giving  the  prize  medal  to  Captain 
Cook. 
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and  amidft  the  broken  ice^  in  the  high  lati^ 
tudes  of  the  South.  The  Ruffian  boor 
feems  to  be  greatly  indebted  to  hmilar  means 
for  his  prefervation  from  the  fcurvy  ; for, 
though  he  lives  in  an  extremely  cold  cli- 
mate, eats  a good  deal  of  falted  meats,  has 
no  frefli  vegetables  for  fix  months  of  the 
year,  and  breathes  during  that  time  the 
foul  impure  air  of  an  unventilated  apart- 
ment ; yet,  cloathing  himfelf  in  warm 
flannels,  covering  himfelf  at  night  with  warm 
fheep-fkins,  providing  for  his  cleanlinefs 
by  the  regular  ufe  of  the  warm  bath,  he  is 
feldom  afflifted  with  this  calamity. 

Having  remarked,  that  a melancholy  for- 
rowful  ftate  of  mind  has  been  known  to 
render  people  veiy  fufceptible  of  the  fcurvy ; 
it  is  to  be  prefumed,  that  the  oppofite 
affedllons  of  gaiety  and  chearfulnefs  will 
prove  good  prefervatives  againft'it.  Of- 
ficers, both  in  fleets  and  armies,  have 
with  this  view  found  it  beneficial,  not 
only  to  permit,  but  to  encourage  their  men 
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in  amufements  of  various  kinds.  During 
the  famous  fiege  of  Breda,  the  holding  out 
hopes  of  effectual  relief  v^ras  attended  with 
good  confequences  to  thofe  who  were  ill, 
and  prevented  others  from  being  attacked, 
who  feemed  inclined  to  the  difeafe.  We 
have  moreover  the  teftimony  of  the  elegant 
writer  of  Lord  Anfon’s  Voyage,  that  ala-^ 
crity  of  mind,  and  fanguine  thoughts,  are 
no  contemptible  prefervatives  againft  the 
fatal  malignity  of  this  malady.'’ 

All  our  refources  to  prevent  this  difeafe, 
are  not  derived  from  the  various  means 
of  correfting  its  predifpofing  caufes  only. 
Where  we  find  it  impoffible  entirely  to  efface 
the  impreflion  of  thefe,  it  will  be  advifeable 
for  perfons  under  their  influence  to  be  ex- 
tremely cautious  in  their  diet,  and  to  avoid 
the  application  of  its  occafional  caufes. 
'Captain  Cook  would  not  fuffer  the  fat  which 
is  boiled  out  of  the  fait  beef  and  pork,  to  be 
given  to  his  men,  as  is  cuffomary.  It  did 
not  efcape  that  fagacious  officer’s  notice, 

that 
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that  fuch  grofs  indigeftible  matters  had  a 
great  tendency  t6  excite  the  fcarvy.  In 
Hungary,  they  who  did  not  make  ufe  of  a 
heavy  tenacious  fort  of  pudding,  were  not 
afflicted  with  it.  In  Greenland,  and  in 
Lapland,  we  have  feen,  a food  of  eafy  di- 
geftion,  without  any  vegetables,  has  affoided 
the  moft  perfedl  fecurity  under  the  ftrongeft 

predifpofition  to  the  complaint. 

But  if  the  predifpofing  caules  cannot  be 
remedied,  nor  any  other  than  a haid  iiiai- 
geftible  diet  be  procured,  we  fliouxd  apply 
Qurfelves  to  the  corredtion  of  thofe  quali- 


ties of  it  by  whicn  it  is  peinicious.  juct 
us  ufe  every  means  in  our  pov/er  to  promote 
the  folution  of  that  food  in  the  ftomach, 
which  by  its  hardneis  proves  prejudicial. 
This  was  the  v/ife  conduft  ot  Capt.  Cooiv. 
He  took  care  at  airtimes  to  provide  a 
plenty  of  frefli  water  for  his  men.  Should 
Other  officers  not  be  fo  lucky  in  opportuni- 
ties of  fupplying  themfelves  with  it,  as  he 
Vvas,  the  mode  of  fweeteuing  ialt-waiei,. 
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by  diftillation,  prefents  them  with  the  means 

of  mitigating,  if  not  of  totally  remedying 

their  misfortune.  If  the  tafte  of  fuch  water 

fliould  not  be  agreeable,  it  may  be  rendered 

palatable  by  the  acid  juices,  the  robs  of 

« 

lemon,  oranges,  &c.  or,  which  is  perhaps 
ftill  better,  by  fixed  air  fince  the  benefits 
of  this,  which  is  to  be  procured  in  all  fitua- 
tions,  and  in  any  quantities, ' may  be  ex- 
tended to  ever  fo  confiderable  a clafs  of 
men  ; and  its  aftive  ftimulant  properties  are 

not  only  well  fuited  in  themfelves  to  obviate 

$ 

the  caufes  of  this  difeafe,  but,  by  giving  a 
lively  acidulous  tafte  to  liquors,  are  well 

* It  feems  to  be  regretted,  that  Captain  Cook  fhould 
not  have  made  ufe  of  the  method  of  impregnating  water 
with  fixed  air,  deferibed  by  Dodlor  Prieftley,  and  ex- 

I 

prefsly  recommended  for  trial  by  the  Board  of  Admi- 
ralty, after  having  been  approved  by  the  College  of 
Phyficians,  to  whom,  by  the  diredlion  of  the  Board, 
Dodlor  Prieftley  had  (hewn  the  procefs,  and  who,  as 
the  learned  Doctor  informs  me,  agreed  in  opinion,  that 
water  fo  impregnated,  promifed  to  he  of  great  ufe  in 
preventing  and  curing  the  feurvy. 
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calculated  to  recommend  the  ufe  of  fuch  as 
might  otherwife  be  vapid  and  difagreeable. 
Nothing  can  fet  the  propriety  of  attempting  ■ 
to  difarm  the  occafiohal  caufes  by  a plenty 
of  drinks  in  a ftronger  light,  than  the  gene- 

I 

ral  obfervation  of  mariners,  that  a (hip’s 
crew  feldom  fufFer  much  from  the  fcurvy, 
till  they  have  been  reduced  to  a (hort  allow- 
ance of  fmall-beer  ^ and  water. 

From  what  has  been  premifed,  then,  it 
appears,  that  the  means  of  preventing  this 
difeafe  muft  vary  with  the  difference  of  li- 
tuations  and  circumftances  ; and  that  to 
aim  at  any  univerfal  rule  of  oppoling  its 
invafion,  is  equally  abfurd  and  empirical. 
The  Bark,  Steel  medicines,  &c,  are  well 


^ The  infufion  of  malt,  recommended  by  Dr.  Mac- 
bride,  muft  furely  be  a good  fubftitute  for  the  fmall- 
beer  ; or,  in  the  view  I have  mentioned,  a good  aftiftant 
with  it,  to  prevent  the  fcurvy.  The  character  Dr. 
Lind  gives  it,  feems  to  be  a very  juft  one,  tl\at  it  is  a 
very  nouriftiing  liquor,  well  adapted  for  fcorbutic  pa- 
tients.*' 

P4 
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calculated  to  guard  one  juft  recovered  from 
an  acute  difeafe,  or  to  brace  and  to  protect 
a relaxed  phlegmatic  conftitution  : but  in 
the  cold  regions  of  Rufila^  fuch  medicines 
would  be  poor  fubftitutes  for  warm  baths 
and  flannel  cloaths  : and  on  the  other 
hand,  thefe,  which  are  of  fo  much  benefit 
to  the  Ruffian,  would  ferve  only  to  increafe 
the  weaknefs,  and  to  haften  the  approach 
of-  the  diforder  to  the  infirm  valetudina- 
rian. By  an  attention  to  cieanlinefs,  by 
guarding  againft  fatigue,  &c.  by  providing 
at  all  times  a plenty  of  frefh  water.  Cap- 
tain Cook's  feamen  liyed  with  impunity  on 
their  fait  provifions.  In  the  very  northern 
regions,  in  Greenland  and  in  Lapland,  not- 
Withftanding  the  predifpofing  cold  of  thofe 
climates,  a diet  of  eafy  digeftion,  without 
the  aid  of  any  vegetable  fubftance  whatever, 
has  afforded  equal  fafety. 

It  has  arifen  entirely  from  a negledl  of 
thefe  diftindtions,  that  our  endeavours  to 
prevent  the  fcurvy  have  generally  been 

fruftratedo 
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fruftrated.  Our  views  have  conftantly  been 
directed  to  remedies  for  this  complaint, 
which  in  fome  lituations  are  difficult  to 
procure,  and  for  the  moft  part  but  imper- 
fedlly  attained : whilft  employed  in  the 
fearch  of  a cure,  we  have  neglefled  the 
means  of  prevention,  which  are  often 
within  our  reach,  and  eafily  applied.  Every 
officer  may  divide  his  crew  into  three  com- 
panies, inftead  of  two,  (unlefs,  perhaps, 
upon  fome  extraordinary  occafions.)  By  thus 
giving  every  man  eight  hours  reft,  inftead 
of  four,  he  may  prevent  his  men  from  being 
exhaufted  by  labour,  or  a want  of  lleep. 
Cleanlinefs  may  be  fupported  by  difcipline. 
Cloaths  may  be  procured  to  guard  againft 
cold,  and  the  effects  of  moifture.  Water 
may  be  for  the  moft  part  provided.  The 
confideration  of  the  caufes  of  this  difeafe, 
would  not  only  have  taught  us  the  utility, 
but  would  have  Ihewn  the  indifpenfable 
neceflity  of  attending  to  thefe  objefts  to  ob- 
tain an  exemption  from  it.  But  we  have 

been 
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been  led  by  delufive  theories  to  reprefent 
other  things  of  lefs  moment,  as  matters  of 
much  greater  confequence.  Though  the 
fatal  experience  of  the  Spaniards,  more  than 
a century  ago,  in  the  ineffecfual  exhibition  , 
of  marmalades  of  various  fruits,  fhould  have 
inftrudled  us  how  little  reliance  is  to  be 
placed  on  matters  of  that  fort,  yet  a greater 
flrefs  has  been  laid,  even  in  this  age,  on  the 
due  making,  and  on  the  right  adminiftration 
pf  the  robs  of  lemons,  oranges  *,  &c,  than  , 

on 

Captain  Cook  makes  very  little  account  of  thefe 
preparations.  They  were  tried,  and  they  failed.  The 
infufion  of  malt  did  what  they  could  not  perform.  Sir 
J.  Pringle  wrote  to  Captain  Cook,  at  Plymouth,  juft 
before  he  failed  upon  another  voyage,  wifhing  him  to 
reconfider  this  part  of  his  narrative  : but,  grounded  upon 
experience,  he  ftill  adhered  to  his  firft  opinion.  Sir 
J.  Pringle,  however,  though  he  beftows  the  higheft  en- 
comiums upon  Captain  Cook’s  narrative,  as  "an  incon- 
tefted  relation  of  the  means  by  which  he  preferved  his 
men  from  the  fcurvy,  and  as  containing  neither  the 
vain  boaftings  of  the  empiric,  nor  the  ingenious  and 

theories  of  the  dogmatift,’’  cannot  give  up  the 

infpiflated 
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on  the  meafures  which  have  been  men^ 
tioned.  Sailors  feem  to  have  been  taught 
to  rely  too  much  upon  us,  and  too  little 
upon  themfelves,  and  to  expe£l  that  fecurity 
from  medicines — from  fpecific  antidotes— 
which  is  only  to  be  derived  from  their  ov/n 
conduft  and  good  management.  The  high 
authority  of  Captain  Cook’s  name  and 
example  would,  I ftiould  hope,  reform  this 
mode  of  proceeding.  His  narrative  is  very  • 
decifive  upon  thefe  points.  He  affures  us, 
that  the  introduction  of  the  moft  falutary 
articles,  either  as  provifions  or  medicines, 
will  generally  prove  unfuccefsful,  unlefs 

1 

iiifpifTated  juices  : but  feeks  to  account  for  their  failure. 
They  were  not,  he  fays,  given  in  fufficient  quantity  5 
and  yet  it  is  particularly  ftated,  that  they  were  given  in 
the  dofe  fpccified  to  the  furgeon,  before  he  left  England, 
and  with  fo  little  advantage,  that  recourfe  was  obliged 
to  be  had  to  other  things.  Sir  John  feems  to  have 
thought  that  they  mull:  necefiarily  be  efficacious,  be- 
caufe  they  were  claffed  among  the  antifeptics  r but  this 
furely  is  fupporting  fpeculative  theory  againft  politive 

fupported 
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fupported  by  certain  rules  of  living,”  which 
are  fuch,  for  the  moft  part,  as  have  been 
fuggefted ; and  that,  with  an  obfervance  of 

f 

thofe  rules,  **  with  plenty  of  water,  and  an 
attention  to  cleanlinefs,  a Ihip’s  company 
will  feldom  be  much  afflifted  with  the 
fcurvy,  though  they  fhould  not  be  provided 
with  any  of  the  various  anti-fcorbutics,  as 
they  are  termed,  with  which  he  was  fup^ 
plied.” 


CHAP. 
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C H A P.  IV. 

Of  certain  Opinions  ivhich  have  been  main- 
tained with  refpeSi  to  the  Proximate  Caufe 
of  the  Scurvy. 

J E are  now  to  confider  what  the  joint 
efFecl  of  thefe  remote  caufes  will  be, 
if  our  endeavours  to  prevent  their  co-opera- 
tion Ihould  prove  unfuccefsful ; that  is,  in 
fach,  what  is  the  effential  nature  of  the 
fcurvy  j,  or,  to  Ipeak  in  medical  language, 
what  is  the  proximate  caufe  of  its  fymp- 
toms  ? In  the  ftate  of  organic  weaknefs, 
or  general  debility,  derived  from  the  pre- 
difpofing  caufes,  it  was  the  idea  of  Boer- 
haave,  that  any  food  received  into  the  fto- 
mach,  and  being  no  longer  affefted,  or 
but  weakly  afted  upon,  by  the  digefrive 
powers  of  the  body,  would  follow  its  own 
nature  --  That  acefcent  fubllances  would 

become 
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become  acid — 'that  alkalefcent  fubftances 
would  become  alkaline — and  that  neutral 
ones  would  remain  unchanged — That  from 
hence  the  fpecies  of  the  fcurvy  would  be  as 
various  as  the  different  nature  of  the  matters 
producing  it — 'That  one  fcurvy  would  con- 
lift  in  an  acid,  another  in  an  alkaline,  and  a 
third  in  a neutral  or  muriatic  acrimony  of  the 
juices.  But  thefe  are  rather  plaufible  infer- 
ences, than  well-founded  ideas.  It  is,  I be- 
lieve,  agreed  among  phyficians,  that  there  is 
but  one  fpecies  of  this  difeafe.  The  difference 
even  between  the  land  and  the  fea  fcurvy,  is 
to  be  found  in  books,  not  in  nature.  In 
the  Ruffian  camp  near  Azoph,  in  the  Im- 
perial army  in  Hungary,  and  among  our 
feamen  in  the  Britifh  channel,  the  difeafe 
has  affirmed  the  fame  charadler,  and  exhi- 
bited the  fame  features.  No  effential  marks 
of  diftinftion,  at  leaft,  have  been  obferved. 
Bocrhaave’s  dodlrine  of  acrimony  having 
been  ably  refuted  by  others,  I fhall  not 
enter  into  it  j but  fhall  content  myfelf  with 

obferving 
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obferving  only,  that  Dr.  Lind  tailed  the  fe- 
rum  of  the  blood  of  perfons  in  the  fcurvy, 
and  found  it  made  as  little  perceptible  im- 
preffion  on  the  tongue  as  the  white  of 
an  egg. 

Another  learned  gentleman  *,  to  whom 
the  medical  world  is  under  infinite  obli- 
gations, teaches  us,  that  (excepting  where 
it  may  be  occafioned  by  a moifl:  or  putrid 
air,  or  a want  of  exercife  or  vegetables)  the 

f 

fcurvy  arifes  folely  from  a fait  diet — that* 
falted  meats  become  in  effeft  putrid,  though 
they  may  continue  long  palatable  by  means 
of  the  fait  they  contain  — that  the  mixture 
of  the  putrid  juices  of  this  food,  with  the 

mafs  of  our  circulating  fluids,  produces  the 

\ 

fcurvy  j the  proximate  caufe  of  which  is 
faid  to  confift  in  “a  gradually  accumu- 
lated putrefadlion.” 

It  is  matter  of  concern  to  me,  to  diflent 
from  the  learned  author  of  thefe  opinions. 


^ Sir  J,  Pringle.* 


and 
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and  painful  to  me  to  have  occafion  to 
remark,  that  he  does  not  appear  to  have 
formed  ' a perfeflly  juft  eftimate  of  the 
nature  of  the  caufes  of  this  difeafe.  It 
cannot  but  be  remembered,  that  a great 
part  of  the  food,  even  of  a failor  (to  fay 
nothing  of  thofe  inftances  where  the  fcurvy 
has  arifen  during,  the  ufe  of  frefli  vege- 
tables *)  poffefles  properties  oppofite  to  pu- 
trefaftion  — that  a great  part  of  it  is  of  the 
farinaceous  kind,  and  of  an  acefcent  na- 
ture } as  the  bifcuit,  the  pearl-barley,  the 
rice,  the  peas,  the  beans,  ground  oats  made 
into  burgow  or  water-gruel,  &e.  Aftual 
experiments  fliew  that  thefe  fubftances,  re- 
duced to  flour,  moiftened,  mixed  with  faliva 
and  water,  and  placed  in  an  heat  equal  to 
that  of  the  human  ftomach,  aclually  fer- 

t 

* See  Dr.  Lind.  Others  likewife  have  recorded  in- 
ftances of  the  fame  kind.  Dr.  D.  Monro  relates  the 
hiftory  of  a fcorbutic  cafe,  w'hich  arofe  during  the 
daily  ufe  of  vegetables.  See  the  Medical  Tranfadlions 
of  the  College, 
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#nent  and  produce  an  acid.  It  is  not  then 
in  the  mechanical  admixture  of  fuch  mat- 

I 

ters  with  our  juices,  that  we  can  look  for  the 

fource  of  aputridcontaminationofourfluids. 

But  it  may  perhaps  be  urged,  that  the  ten- 

dency  and  nature  of  thofe  acefcent  fubftances 

are  more  than  coutiterafted  by  the  fait  beef^ 

the  bacon,  &c.  Thefe/’  it  is  faid;  are 

in  effeft  putrid/’  As  the  learned  author  of 

* 

this  idea  frequently  makes  experiments  on 

X If 

fubftances  out  of  the  body  the  criteria;  by 
which  he  judges  of  the  properties  they  will 
exert  within  it,  though  I cannot  but  think 
fuch  a mode  of  proceeding  liable  to  excep- 
tion, I have  no  objeftion  to  appeal  to  fuch 
lefts  upon  the  prefent  fubjed:; 

If  we  fhould  confult  fuch  experiments, 
and  admit  their  conclufions,  we  fhould 
find  reafon  to  reverfe  this  ^propofition, 
and  to  aftert,  that  the  tendency 

of  the  fait- diet  of  failors  is  corrected 

.E  Hr 
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by  the  acefcent  ingredients  of  their  food. 
Dr.  Monchy,  making  ufe  of  the  various  arti- 
cles of  the  feaman’s  fare,  imitated  the  ex- 
periments with  frefli  meats  by  Sir  John 
Pringle.  With  the  various  fubftances,  dref- 
fed  in  the  fame  manner,  and  in  the  like 
proportion  as  they  are  iffued  on  board  men 
of  war,  he  mixed  a certain  quantity  of  hu- 
man faliva.  Thefe'  mixtures  he  placed, 
during  twelve  or  twenty-four  hours,  in  a 
place,  the  heat  of  which  was  equal  to  that 
of  the  human  ftomach.  By  a clofe  atten  - 
tion to  the  different  changes  and  appearances 
througli  which  they  paffed,  he  obferved, 
firft,  that  animal  fubftances,  as  flefti,  fifh, 
and  bacon,  being  mixed  with  thofe  of  the 
farinaceous  kind,  contra6l  a tendency  to 
putrefaftion, 

adly.  Tha^by  this  tendency  to  putrefac- 
tion, they^lJW^ca  of  exciting  a fer- 

mentation in  unleavened  farinaceous  fub- 
ftances. 

3dly. 


I 
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3cUy.  That  this  fermentation  will  be  pro-- 
‘duced  by  ufing  farinaceous  fubilances  only ; 
but  in  a much  more  flow  and  languid  degree 
than  frdm  the  commixture  of  animal  food 
or  fubftances. 

4thly.  That  the  pouring  water,  beer,  or 
vinegar,  bn  thofe  mixtures,  produces  little  or 
iio  difference  in  the  fermentations. 

5thly.  That  the  fermentation  arifing 
from  the  mixture  of  farinaceous  with  ani- 
mal fubftances,  is  prodiiftive  of  a ftrong 
acid,  which  oppofes  and  totally  prevents  all 
further  putrefaftlon 

6thly.  That  faliva,  added  to  fuch  mix- 
tures, retards  the  putrefaftion  of  animal 
fubftances,  abates  the  fermentation  of  fari- 

■*  This  is  fimilar  to  the  refult  of  an  experiment  of 
Sir  J.  Pringle’s.  Bread  being  mixed  with  fheep’s  gall, 
when  the  latter,  after  a few  days,  began  to  putrefy,  it 
was  corrected  by  the  former  \ and  on  the  fixth  day  it 
feemed  to  be  as  uncorrupted  as  on  the  firfb. — Vide  Ex- 
per.  28.  of  Sir  J.  Pringle. 
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naceoiTs  ones,  and  obtunds  the  points  of 
the  remaining  acid. 

So  far  then  is  the  putrid  or  putrefcent 
part  of  a failor’s  food  on  board  fhip  front 
counteracting  or  deftroying  the  effect  of  the 
acefcent  ingredients  of  his  diet,  if  fuch 
fort  of  experiments  be  to  guide  us,  we 
Ihould  fay,  the  contrary  a6lually  happens, 
A ftrong  acid  refults  from  their  fermenta- 
tion, and  predominates  fo  as  to  a£l  as  a 
powerful  antifeptic.  But  do  falted  pro- 
vifions  corrupt  fo  quickly  as  they  have  been 
reprefented  to  do  ? Do  they  become  putrid, 
and  remain  palatable  only  by  means  of  the  fait 
they  contain  ? If  that  be  the  cafe,  we  muft, 
with  Arbuthnot,  either  afcribe  a power  to 
the  ftomach,  not  only  of  deftroying  the  fpe- 
cific  difference  of  every  thing,  but  of  con- 
verting even  a putrid  fubftance  into  whole- 
fome  nourifhment ; or,  we  muft  admit,  that 
the  acefcent  ingredients  of  a failor’s  diet 
aftually  do  render  the  falted  proviftons  not 
only  harmlefs,  but  nutritious.  For  Dr. 

Lind 
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Lind  affures  us,  that  he  has  known  mefles, 
as  they  are  called,  of  feamen,  who  have  lived, 
during  a voyage  of  three  years,  on  the  iliip’s 
provifions,  for  want  of  money  to  purchafe 
better  fare,  efpecially  greens,  and  yet  have 
preferved  their  health.  But  fuppofing  thefe 
faked  meats  to  be  as  putrid  as  they  have  been 
reprefented,  (which,  I profefs,  I am  far  from 
thinking  true)  the  argument  will  apply  only 
to  perfons  who  living  upon  fuch  food  have 
fallen  into  the  fcurvy.  It  will  not  affeft  the 
cafes  of  thofe  at  all,  who  have  made  ufe  of 
no  faked  provifions,  and  yet  have  been 
fevcrely  afflidled  with  the  difeafe.  I have 
adduced  the  moft  refpe6lable  and  undifputed 
teftimony,  that  the  Ruffians,  who  fuffered 
extremely  from  the  complaint,  had  no  faked 
provifions  whatever.  The  Imperial  army 
in  Hungary  had  ft'efli  beef  remarkably  pood 
and  cheap.  Had  the  moift  impure  air,  or 
any  fuppofed  qualities  in  the  water  or  liquor 
they  drank,  been  the  fource  of  the  difeafe, 
all  thofe  who  from  preceding  illnefies,  or 
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other  caufes,  had  been  predifpofed  to  it^ 

5 


fhould  have  faffered  equally.  But  the  Bo- 
hemians chiefly  were  the  people  wlp  were 
attacked  with  the  fcuryy ; and  they  were 
the  perfons  who  lived  on  an  indigeftible 
farinaceous  pudding,  called  Rollatfchen.’' 
It  is  particularly  ftated,  that  when  the  fcurvy 
invaded  Lord  Anfoh’s  crew  on  the  coafl: 

, V ” 

' * ? ^ ' 

of  Mexico,  they  had  plenty  of  frdh  provi- 

f * i “ 

fions  and  good  water.  The  little  fufce- 
nance  of  the  poor  people  who  were  attacked 
by  it  in  Italy,  was  of  a vegetable  and  acef- 


cent  nature. — The  mechanical  admixture  of 

• ■ % . , 

putrid  juices,  ariflng  from  food,  cannot  then 
be  admitted  to  be  a general  fource  of- the 

. ' / . - * \ .V  ' • 

fcurvy. 

Let  us  for  a moment  wave  all  an^aments 
a priori^  and  examine  what  proofs  can  be 
alledged  of  a putrefaction  being  actually 

• > j 

and  gradually  accumulated  in  the  blood  of 
feorbutieperfons,  hoveever it  may beproduced, 
from  vv^hatever  fources  it  may  arife.  If  pu- 
tridity actually  took  place  in  the  vital  fluid, 
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Its  firft  efFefts  would  be  to  break  down  the 
texture  of  its  parts,  as  it  does  that  of  every 
other  body ; it  muft  render  it  incapable  of 
“Coagulation.  We  are  ftill  much  in  the 
dark  with  refpeft  to  the  circumftaiices  in 
general  which  influence  the  coagulation  of 
the  blood.  But  though  we  know  that  the 
parts  of  fonie  blood,  which  is  not  putrid,  is 
often  very  little  difpofed  to  coagulate  and 
to  concrete,  yet  we  are  certain  that  that 
blood  which  is  putrid  never  can  coagulate 
So  far,  however,  is  the  blood  of  pcrfons  in 
the  fcurvy  from  not  coagulating,  that 
in  the  extreme  degree  of  the  difeafe,  they 
who  died  of  it  fuddenly,  had  the  auricles  of 
their  hearts  enlarged  to  the  fize  of  the  fift, 
and  replete  with  coagulated  blood.  So  firm 

* Putredo  omnia  vincula  partium  animaimm  rumpit, 
humores  alioquin  coagulabiles,  cruorem,  lympham, 
ovi  albumen,  arnnii  liquamen  in  acre  ct  nullo  porro 
veneno  coa^ulabile  tabum  refolvit,  &c.  VideAlbciti 
- - i . - aarica 

et  fundionibus  opus.  Tom.  iii.  p.  137*' 

E 4 


was 


was  the  coagulation  of  the  blood  poure4 
into  the  cellular  texture  between  the  mufcles, 
that  it  gave  them  an  hardnefs  refembling  that 
of  wood  Dr.  Lind  bled,  at  different  times, 
an  hundred  fcorbutic  patients,  and  found 
generally  a perfedt  feparation  of  the  water 
and  ferum  from  the  red  concreted  mafs. 
The  latter,  in  the  laft  ftage  of  the  difeafe,  was. 
firm  and  compact,  and  often  covered  with 
frreaks  of  what  is  commonly  called  gluten* 
or  fize  of  the  blood.  Dr.  Rouppe  likewife 
confirms  the  obfervation  of  the  coagulation 
of  the  blood  ^ in  the  laft  ftage  of  the  dift 
eafe,  and  adds,  that  the  coagulum  v/as  then 
greater  even  than  in  the  firft  ftage.  Rely- 
ing, therefore,  on  this  criterion  of  its  coagu- 
lation, a criterion  which  Haller  himfelf  ad- 
mits, I am  warranted  to  conclude,  that  the 
blood  of  fcorbutic  perfons  is  not  in  a putrid 
ftate.  I have  entered  more  particularly  into 
the  refutation  of  this  idea,  becaufe  the  notion, 
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has  been  no  lefs  popular  than  groundlefs ; 
and  no  lefs  pernicious  in  its  tendency  than 
extcnfive  in  its  prevalence. 

It  is  confeffed  by  fame  perfons,  that  the 
blood  cannot,  indeed,  be  expedled  to  be  in  an 
aflually  putrid  ftate ; but  that  it  is  the  ftrong 
difpolition  of  the  vital  fluid  to  putridity, 
which  conftitutes  the  proximate  caufe  of  pu- 
trid difeafes.  This  aflertion  feems  to  me  to 
confound  all  propriety  of  language,  and 
every  rule  of  common  fenfe.  It  is  to  fay, 
that  an  inclination  in  the  fluids  to  putridity, 
is  the  proximate  caufe  of  adlually  putrid 
affedlions.  - The  propenfity  to  any  particu- 
lar ftate  muft  furely  be  fliort  of  the  ftate  to 
which  it  tends,  and  incapable  of  giving 
that  which  it  has  not  itfelf  attained.  The 
eflential  nature  of  a difeafe  muft  be  confti- 
tuted  by  fomething  abfolute ; nor  is  it  to  be 
fought  for  in  any  future  poflible  or  probable 
condition  of  the  body.  But  though  an  in- 
clination to  putridity  cannot  therefore  be 
confidered  as  the  proximate  caufe  of  a cor- 
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ruption  already  exifting;  let  us,  however, 
as  a matter  of  curiofity,  enquire  whether 
fuch  a pronenefs  to  putridity  really 
takes  place  in  the  cafe  before  us  or  not. 
If  it  fliould  be  faid,  that  the  blood  of 
fcorbiitic  people  is  not,  indeed,  in  a putrid 
Hate,  but  in  a condition  nearly  approach- 
ing it,  what  is  the  anfwer  which  might  be 
returned  ? On  ^ the  authority  of  experi- 
ments, Dr.  Lind  alTures  us,  that  the  blood 
of  fuch  perfons,  kept  in  the  fame  ilate  of 
the  air,  did  not  corrupt  fooner  than  that  of 
healthy  people.  Thin  dices  ’ of  mutton, 
fleeped  in  its  ferum,  continued  fweet,  and 
free  from  taint,  as  long  as  in  the  ferum  of 
blood  drawn  from  perfons  in  health.  The 
fecretions  from  the  blood  confirm  the  fame 
idea ; for  he  did  not  find  the  urine  of  people 
in  the  feurvy  to  be  more  offenfive  than 
the  urine  of  perfons  in  health.  — Whether 
I confider,  therefore,  the  nature  of  the 
caufes  producing  the  feurvy,  or  the  adlual 
ftate  of  the  blood  in  the  difeafe,  or  the 

fecretions 
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fecretions  from  it  in  the  courfe  of  the  com- 
plaint, they  all  concur  to  make  me  believe, 
that  this  difeafe  does  not  confift  in  a putri- 
dity of  the  blood.  Nor  does  there  appear 
to  be  any  quality,  which  can  be  difcerned 
and  defined,  in  the  blood  of  fcorhutic  per- 

* V* 

fons,  by  which  the  particular  -nature  of 
theit  difeafe  can  be  charaflerifed. 
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CHAP.  V. 


Of  certain  Properties  of  the  mufciilar  Fibres 

of  the  Body. 


TT  being  my  purpofe  to  examine  into  the 
changes  produced  in  the  folids,  by  the 
remote  caufes  of  diforders  termed  putrid, 
it  may  not  be  improper,  firfl,  to  give  an 
account  of  the  ftate  and  condition  of  them 
in  health,  that  we  may  the  better  be  enabled 
to  judge  of  the  injuries  they  may  fuftain, 
and  the  alteration  they  may  undergo  from 
difeafe. 

Though  the  manner  in  which  the  various 
motions  of  the  body  are  executed,  as  well  as 
the  more  intimate  ftrufture  of  its  fibres, 
may  be  for  ever  concealed  from  us  ; yet 
there  are  certain  properties  of  thefe  taught 

us 
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US  by  expeiiment,  the  exiftence  and  true  ule 
of  which  are  as  well  afeertained  as  any  part 
of  human  knowledge.  That  property  of  the 
inufcular  fibre,  by  which,  on  the  applica- 
tion of  a ftimulus,  it  is  enabled  to  move 
.and  to  contraft  itfelf,  is  known  to  be  de- 
rived from  a principle  inherent  in  the  fibre, 
and,  to  a certain  degree,  independent  even 
of  life.  For,  though  the  deftru6lion  of 
this  principle  in  the  animal  fyftem  is  cer- 
tain and  immediate  death,  yet  there  are 
many  caufes  which  may  take  away  life,  and 
jnay  leave  this  principle  furviving  in  the 
mufcular  fibre  ; fo  that  when  all  mo- 
tion in  the  machine  has  ceafed,  and  in- 
ternal ft;mnh  can  be  no  longer  applied^ 
vye  can,  for  feveral  clays,  by  external  Ibi- 
muii,  excite  the  mufcular  fibres  to  contrac- 

t 

tion,  in  confequence  of  this  principle  not 
being  yet  extinft  in  them. 

But  though  this  property  does  not 
always  end  irnmediately  with  life,  it  be- 
.gms  with  it ; and  it  ihas  therefore  been 

called 
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called  the  vital  power  * (a  name  which  t 

•# 

mall  continue  to  ufe)  and  the  mufcular  fibre 
endowed  with  it  has  been  termed  the  moving 
, fibre.  The  voluntary  and  involuntary- 
motions  of  the  body  are  all  dependent 
upon  this  principle.  It  is  in  confequence 
of  it,  that  the  mufcular  fibres  of  the  heart, 
being  ftimulated  by  the  blood  flowing  into’ 
its  auricles  and  ventricles,  are  made  to 
contradt  arid  to  propel  the  blOod.  The  fame 
vital  power  in  the  -voluntary  mufcles,  be- 
ing afled  upon  by  the  nervous  fluid  (what- 
ever the  nature  of  this  may  be)  diredled 
to  them  by  the  -will,  renders  them  obedient 
to  its  purpofes.  The  vital  power  is  the 
efficient  caufe,  whilfl:  the  ftimuli  applied 
(as  for  example,  the  blood  flowifig  into 

* Gaubius  calls  this  principle  the  vis  vitalis,’^ 
Haller,  “ the  vis  infita  mufculi,”  from  its  being  an 
inherent  property  of  the  mufcular  fibre.  Haller  fomc« 
times  denominates  this  property,  the  natura  irritabi- 
lis  Qiufculi,  irfitabilitas  milfculi.’* 


the 


the  cavities  of  the  heart,^  in  the  firft  in- 
(lance,  and  the  nervous  fluid  in  the  fecond) 
are  only  the  exciting  caufes  of  mufcular 
motion  : for,  where  the  vital  power  is  de- 
ftroyed,  no  motion  can  be  excited  in  the 
mufcular  fibre,  by  any  ftimulus  what- 
ever 

To  treat  of  the  connexion  of  this  prin- 
ciple with  the  vigour  and  ftrength  of  the 
body,  would  be  to  digrefs  too  much  from 
the  particular  fubjeft  of  thefe  pages.  To 
explain  the  eftefls  of  an  increafed  or  undue 
aflion  of  it,  would  lead  to  the  confideratioii 
of  tliat  increafed  tone  and  contraflility  of’ 


Non  vi  e piu  trai  Filofofi,  chi  ignori  che  I’irrlta- 
bilita  Gclla  hbra  e la  forgente,  e il  principio  del 
moto  e della  vita,  e che  a quefto  principio  folo  h de- 


vono  riportare  tutti  i movimenti  fi  voluntari,  che  in- 
voluntari  dell’  animale.  Se  queflo  principio  manca,  tiitto 
e morto  allora  ncIT  animale,  e fino  e tolta  la  poflibilita 
alia  fibra  di  piu  contrarfi.  See  page  i88  of  the  Re- 

cerche  Filofofiche  fopra  la  Fifica  Animale  di  Felieie 
Fontana^  ” 


the 
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the  fibres  which  takes  ‘place  in  inflamma^ 
tion  The  difeafes  of  which  it  is  my  pur-, 
pofe  to  fpeak,  far  from  being  oceafioned  by 
an  increafed  a6tion  of  the  vital  power,  will 
be  found  to  be  connedted  with  the  exadllj 
oppofite  ftate  of  it^  with  a diminution  of 
the  vital  power.  To  the  effedts  of  this  di- 
• minution  of  it,  I fliall  therefore  confine  my 
prefent  attention* 

The  celebrated  philofopher  whom  we 
iiave  juft  now  quoted,  Fontana  J,  has  exa- 
mined 

* See  Dr.  Cullen’s  definition  of  Tone,  in  his  Phy- 
ifiology,  publifhed  by  Dr.  Gregory ; and  his  account  of  the 
inflammatory  diathefis,  in  his  Firft  Lines  of  the  Pradlice 
of  Phyfic.  See  the  Compendium  Medicinae,  by  de  Gor- 
ter,  chap.  g.  vol.  i.  where  he  fays,  Aliud  genus  ro- 
boris  efl:,  quod  confiilit  in  major!  contradlilitate  ; fi 
nempe  contradio  naturalis  omnibus  fibris  major  fit 
quam  in  corpore  fano  adelTe  debet.” 

X It  may  be  proper  in  this  place  to  lay  before 
rhy  readers  the  criterion  by  which  Fontana  would 
have  us  eflimatc  the  vital  power  of  a fibre,  as 
well  as  the  cautions  which  he  feems  wifely  to  re- 
commend to  our  ufe  in  judging  of  it:  — Tutto 

quefl^ 
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mined  very  attentively  the  efFecTis  of  thofe 
caufes  which  have  a power  of  impairing  the 
Adtal  principle^  and,  upon  the  grounds  of 

extenfive 

quefto  mi  ha  indotto  ad  efaminare  di  nuovo  quello  che 
era  ftato  penfato  fopra  le  parti  piu  e meno  irritabili, 
ed  a rifare  nuove  efperienze  fopra  di  una  materia  che 
pareva  gia  cfaurita  da  tanti  ofTervatori.  E fe  io  non 
erro,  mi  e parfb  alia  fine  che  tutta  quefta  materia 
di  parti  piu  e meno  irritabili  fia  plena  di  equivoci 
e di  faliaci  efpetierize.  Non  fi  e ufato  quel  giuftb 
criterio  tanto  necefiario  nel  farle,  fi  fon  cohfufe  le 
parti  le  piu  irritabili  con  le  piu  irritate,  fi  fono  chia- 
mate  meno  irritabili  quelle  che  fi  muovevano  menO 
lungamente  fenza  avere  alcun  riguardo  alle  accidental! 
circonftanze.  Quarido  fi  voglia  efaminare  con  rigore  la 
forza  dell  irritabilita  di  un  mufculo,  e trovare  i veri 
rapporti  come  fi  fa  di  tutte  le  altre  forze  della  mac- 
china  vivente,  e calcolar  quefia  nuova  forza  della  fibra 
animale  come  fi  calcolano  le  altre  forze  dei  corpi,  par^ 
che  fi  debba  mifurare  dagli  efFetti  che  ne  feguoiio  con- 
tratto  il  mufciilo  e dai  pefi  che  puo  innalzare.  In 
quefto  fenfo  che  e il  piu  proprio  e il  piu  naturale,  farai 
im  mufculo  piu  irritabile  d'un  altro,  fe  pofie  le  me- 
defime  circonftanze  produrra  un  maggiore  cfFetto  e 
jevcra  un  piu  grand  pefo.” — It  had  been  to  be  wifliedi^' 
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extenfive  and  judicious  experiments,  affirms^ 
it  to  be  an  univerfal  law  of  the  animal  (eco- 
nomy, that  the  diminution  or  deftruftion  of 
.the  vital  power  in  the  mufcular  fibre,  gives 
it  a tendency  to  putrefadlion^  and  that  this 
tendency  will  be  greater  or  lefs  in  propor- 
tion tO'  the  force  and  quicknefs  with  which 
the  caufe  deftroying  this , principle  operates,' 
The  poifon  of  the  viper  a£ls  upon  this  fource 

that,  inftead  of  endeavouring  to  reform  the  fenfe  of  the 

word  irritable,”  Fontana  had  changed  the  term. 

For  people  who  have  generally  ufed  it  to  exprefs  a 

quicknefs  or  facility  of  contradUon-  in  the  mufcular 

< 

fibre,  will  with  difficulty  be  brought  to  annex  a dif- 
ferent idea  to  it,  however  proper  it  may  be.  It  might 
prevent  confufion,  if,  for  the  reafons  he  affigns,  he  had 
faid,  that  in  any  given  circumftance,  or  with  a given 
Ilimulus,  the  vital  power  of  a fibre  v/ill  be  as  the  force 
of  contradlion  produced.  I fhall  give  many  pradfical' 
inftances,  in  the  courfe  of  thefe  pages,  to  evince  the- 
juftnefs  of  this  criterion.  An  attention  to  the  ftimuli' 
concerned  in  producing  the  various  motions  of  the^ 
body,  v/ill  be  fliewn  to  be  ufeful  in  enabling  us  to  give 
a confiflent  account  of  the  convulfions  particularly 
incident  to  weak  people. 


of 
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of  motion  in  the  mufcular  fibre.  The  rattle- 
fnake  is  often  known  to  kill  large  animals 
in  a minute.  Thofe  which  die  in  the  flrorteft 
time,  have  always  gangrenous  appearances 
round  the  wound  inflifted  by  the  bite. 
The  bodies  of  fuch  animals  as  furvive  'a 
longer  period  after  being  bif  by  the  viper, 
turn  black,  and  have  every  fymptom  of 
approaching  mortification.  Where  the  caufe 
is  lefs  powerful  in  its  operation,  and  we 
have  time  to  note  with  accuracy  all  the 
phaenomena  which  fucceed  the  injury  of  the 
vital  power,  it  is  obferved,  that  the  firft  ef- 
fe6l  of  the  diminution  of  it,  is  a w^eaknefs 
of  the  mufcular  fibre,  fo  that  ftimuli,  which 
could  have  excited  it  in  health  to  ftrong  con- 
tradlions,  can  in  this  impaired  ftate  of  its 
vital  power  only  produce  weak  ones.  A 
fi-rong  fhock  of  electricity  by  diminifhing 

the 

Halier  mentions,  likewife,  thefe  caufes  among  the 
number  of  thofe  which  deftroy  the  irritability  of  the 
fibre.  Ita  agit,”  fays  he,  “ fulphuris  vapor  et  nux 
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the  vital  principle,  weakens  the  power  of 
contraftion  in  the  mufcular  fibre ; and,  if 
the  force  of  the  fliock  be  increafed,  it  will 
deftroy  the  vital  power  entirely,  and  deprive 
the  fibre  of  all  faculty  of  motion.  From 
being  firfi:  weak,  the  fibre  becomes  foft  and 
flaccid ; and  animals  killed  by  fuch  means 
•are  found  to  be  more  tender  in  twenty-four 
hours,  than  when  deprived  of  life  by  the 
ordinary  means  in  feveral  days.  The  muf- 
cular fibres  in  thefe-  cafes  are  obferved  to  be 
lengthened  : the  particles  compofing  them 
touch  one  the  other  in  fewer  points,  and 
the  cohefion  between  them  is  foon  deftroyed 
fo  entirely,  that  the  fibres  break  upon  the 
leafl:  touch,  and  putrefaftion  in  a very  fliort 

f 

period  enfues. 


vomica  j ita  morfus  viperae  ; ita  e'edlrlca  vis  auflior, 
qualis  eft  in  fulgure,  et  quae  facit  ut  cor  irrltatum  non- 
nifi  tremores  aliquos  cieat,  &c.— -Vide  Alberti  Halleride 
Fartrum  Corporis  Humani  prsecipuarum  Fabrica  et 

Fun<ftionibus  Opus.— Tom,  ii,  p.  4®7* 
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I fhall  now  enquire  wliat  are  the  changes 
produced  in  the  folids  by  the  caiifes  of  the 
fcurvy,  and  by  what  evident  and  difcrimi- 
nating  marks  fuch  alterations  are  to  be 
known.  I fliall  examine  whether  the  lymp- 
toms  of  the  fcurvy  be  fuch  as  denote  a dimi- 
nution  of  the  vital  power — wdiether  fuch- 
a weaknefs  of  the  mufcular  fibres^  in  conic-' 
quence  of  it,  takes  place,  as  to  prevent  fH- 
inuli,  which  in  health  were  capable  of  ex- 
citing flrong  contradlions  in  the  voluntary 
and  involuntary  mufcles,  from  being  able  to 
produce  any  other  than  feeble  motions  ? Is 
this  weaknefs  attended  with  the  fame  confe- 
quencesf  as  in  the  experiments  alluded  to  ? 
Does  the  mufcular  fibre  in  the  fcurvy  be- 
come foft  and  flaccid  ? Does  it  lengthen  ? 

Is  the  cohefion  between  the  particles  com- 
pofing  it  diminiflied,  fo  that  the  fibre 
breaks  upon  the  leaft  touch  ? and  does  the 
putrefaftion  of  the  fibre  regularly  fiicceed 
thefe  conditions  of  it  ? The  flow  progrefs 
of  the  fcurvy  has  afforded  excellent  occafioii 
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for  an  accurate  obfervation  of  its  fymptoms  * 
and  if  the  appearances  which  occur,  anc| 
regularly  fucceed  one  the  other  in  this 
difeafe,  fhould  correfpond  with  the  pheno- 
mena which  have  been  mentioned,  it  will 
throw  no  fmall  light  upon  the  fource  in  the 
animal  ceconomy,  and  the  feat  of  putrid 
affections  in  general. 


CHAP. 
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C H A P.  VI. 


PJ^  the  Symptoms  of  the  Scurvy,  cnid  the  Au~ 
thors  Opinion  of  its  proximate  Caufe,  dedu-' 
ced from  them. 

BOERHAAVE’s  Aphoiifm  (1151)  con- 
tains a very  juft  account  of  the  fymp- 
toms  of  the  fcurvy  in  its  two  firft  ftages, 
.excepting  only  a fingle  omiffion,  which  is 
fupplied  by  his  learned  commentator.  The 
pifture  he  has  drawn  of  the  two  laft  periods 
is  crowded  with  many  circumftances  which 
have  no  natural  or  neceflary  connexion 
whatever  with  that  complaint.  All  its  real 
fymptoms  I fhall  attempt  to  explain  •,  and  I 
fhall  diftinguifh  fuch  as  do  not  properly  be- 
long to  it.  When  the  fcurvy  attacks  the 
Dutch,  the  Danes,  the  Swedes,  the  Britons^ 
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&c.  it  is  generally  accompanied/’  fays  Boer- 
haave,  with  the  following  appearances.” 

I ft.  “ * An  unufual  fjothfulnefs,  a torpor, 
an  averfion  to  motion,  a fpontaneous  lafliT 
tilde  of  the  whole  body,  an  heavinefs  of  the 
fame  ^ a pain  in  all  the  mufcles,  fuch  as  is 
felt  from  too  great  fatigue,  efpecially  in  the 
legs  and  loins ; a very  great  difficulty  in 
walking,  efpecially  up  and  down  hill  ; on 
waking  in  the  morning,  a fenfe  of  fatigue 
and  bruifes  in  all  the  limbs  and  mufcles.” 
Thefe,  fays  the  learned  commentator.  Van 
Swieten,  are  the  fymptoms  of  the  firft  ftage 
of  the  fcurvy ; which,  if  they  be  not  cured, 
are  followed  by  others,  which  will  be  fuccef-? 
fively  enumerated. 

* Pigritia  infolita,  torpor,  fedendi  ct  decumbendi 
ajpor.  Laliitudo  fpontanea  toto  corpore.  Gravitas  ejuf- 
dem.  Mufculorum  omnium  dolor  quafi  a nimia  fatiga- 
tlone  maxime  in  cruribus  liiinbirque.  Ambulandi 
imprimifque  per  accHve  et  declive  fumma  difHcultas. 
Mane  a fomno  evi^ilanti  fenfus  omnium  artuum  ct 
ipufculorum  quafi  fatigatorum  et  ccntuforum. 

' There 
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There  is  not  one  of  thefe  fymptoms  which, 
by  any  fair  or  juft  interpretation,  can  be 
deemed  to  denote  any  thing  but  affedlions 
of  the  moving  fibres.  The  fluggifhnefs, 
the  torpor,  &c.  fhew  that  the  mufcular  fibre 
is  with  more  difficulty  excited  to  contraft, 
and  that  the  vital  power,  upon  which  the 
Gontraftions  of  all  mufcles  depend,  muft  of 
courfe  be  impaired.  The  averfion  to  motion, 
the  feeblenefs  of  the  mufcles  when  brought 
into  aftion ; the  inability  of  perfons  fo  af- 
fedled  to  fupport  themfelves  in  walking, 
\vhich  requires  the  aid  and  aflion  of  many 
mufcles,  proves  that  that  weaknefs  has  a6lu- 
ally  taken  place,  which  is  always  attendant 
on  a diminution  of  the  vital  power. . This 
Impaired  ftate  of  it  is  accompanied  by  fome 
circumftances,  which  may  ferve  to  diftinguifli 
it  in  this  particular  cafe.  The  laffitude  or 
fenfe  of  fatigue  incident  to  the  fturvy,  is 
different  from  that  which  occurs  upon  other 
occafions.  It  is  ftated  to  be  fpontaneous, 
and  in  that  refpedl  differs  from  the  laffitude 

following* 
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following  labour,  which  is  the  neceffary  efFe6|: 
of  an  excefs  of  exercife.  The  laffitude  inci- 
dent to  fevers,  and  attendant  upon  common 
colds,  is  fuddenly  brought  on,  and  is  gene-r 
rally  diminifhed  after  ileep.  But  the  laffi- 
tude of  the  fcorbutic  comes  on  flowly,  and 
increafes  gradually  for  days  and  weeks  toge- 
ther. Sleep,  which  refreffies  others,  affords 
no  relief  to  the  fcorbutic  perfon.  fn  the 
morning  when  he  rifes,  he  feels  the  fame, 
and  even  an  increafe  of  that  fenfe  of  fatigue 
with,  which  he  Jaid  himfelf  down  to  reft. 
Another  fymptom,  omitted  by  Boerhaave, 
but  mentioned  by  his  commentator,  is  a 
fmall,  weak,  unequal  pulfe ; a circumftance 
fo  conftant  in  this  complaint,  that  many 
authors  have  confidered  it  as  its  pathogno- 
mic fign.  In  a more  advanced  period  of 
the  difeafe,  fo  weak  are  the  contradkions  of 
the  heart  and  arteries,  that  the  pulfe  has 
well  been  faid  by  many  old  writers,  reptare 
potius  quam  pulfare.  We  fee  then,  that 
the  ftimuli,  which  in  health  iifed  to  excite 

ftrong 
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itroiig  contraftions  in  the  fibres  to  which 
they  are  applied,  can  now  produce  only 
weak  ones.  Feeblenefs  iiiarks  every  motion 
in  the  mufcles  fubfervient  to  the  will  j and, 

i ' i.  * t 

the  blood  flowing  into  the  ventricles  of  the 
heart,  (and  more  than  ordinarily  accumulated 
about  it^  as  I fliall  thereafter  prove)  inflead 
of  occafloning  ftrqng  and  regular  contrac- 
tions, produces  only  a fmall,  weak,  and  an 
unequal  pulfe.  The  exciting  caufes  of  the 
contraftions  of  the  fibres  therefore  continu- 

i.' 

to  a£l,  and  a lefs  efFeft  refulting  from 
their  application,  the  efficient  caufe  of  them 
muft  neceffarily  be  injured.  The  vital 
povyer,  upon  which  the  contra61ions  of  all 
mufcles  depend,  muft  be  impaired.  The 
torpor  and  weaknefs  of  the  fibres  in  this 
cafe,  put  it  beyond  the  poffibility  of  a doubt, 
Thefe  are  the  firft  and  neceflary  effe(Sls  of  a 
diminution  of  the  vital  power.  The  gra- 
dual diminution  of  this  principle,  by  the  re- 
mote caufes  which  have  been  related,  feems 

therefore 
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therefore  to  conftitute  the  proximate  caufe  in 
the  animal  oeconomy,  from  which  the  torpor, 
the  weaknefs,  and  all  the  fabfequent  fymp- 
toms  of  the  feurvy  arife.  I fay,  the  dimi- 
nution of  the  vital  power  by  the  remote 
' caufes  which  have  been  mentioned  ; for  if 
the  circumflances  of  thefe ' varied  in  the 
flighteft  degree,  the  diminution  of  the  vital 
power  would  be  modified  by  that  difference 

in  them,  and  the  effefts  and  fymptoms  re- 

« 

fulting  from  it,  would  not  be  thofe  of  the 
feurvy,  but  of  anothp-  difeafe,  different  in 
its  charadrer,  though  related  to  it  in  many 
particulars,  as  will  hereafter  befhown.  The 
juftnefs  of  this  obfervation  may  be  feen  in 
the  effefts  of  a want  of  fufficient  nourifh- 
ment  in  different  parts  of  the  fame  country. 
In  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Alps,  which 
are  covered  with  a perpetual  fnow,  where 
cold  concurred  with  a fcarcity  of  provi- 
fions,  a feurvy  was  produced  j but  during  a 
fimilar  famine  in  the  mild  climate  of  Naples, 

V 
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petechial  fevers  and  dry  gangrenes  were  the 
chief  difeafes  with  which  the  poor  inhabi- 
tants were  afflifted. 

The  fymptoms  of  the  fecond  ftage. 

2d.  * A difficult  refpiration,  and  almoft  a 
total  lofs  of  it  on  the  leaft  motion ; a fwell- 
ing  of  the  legs,  which  goes  and  comes ; the 
lower  extremities  become  immoveable  from 
their  weight ; fpots  of  various  colours,  red, 
brown.  See.  on  different  parts  of  the  body ; 
the  gums  fwell  ,•  they  are  painful ; they  are 
hot,  and  have  an  itching  fenfation  in  them ; 

, i ' k* 

* Difficilis,  anhelofa,va<I  motus  vel  parvos  fere  de- 
Helens  refpiratio  : crurum  tumor  accedens  recedenfque« 
horum  prae  gravitate*  immobilitas : maculae  rubrae, 
fufeae,  violaceae : faciei  color  pallido-fufcus.  Oris  fae- 
tor  incipiens.  Oingivae  tumentes,  dolentes,  calidae,  pru- 
rientes,  ad  mlnimam  preilionem  evomentes  cruorem* 
Dentium  ob  retradlas  gingivas  denudatio  et  mobilitas-^ 
Dolores  varii  vagi,  per  omnes  externas  internafque 
corporis  partes  mira  producentes  tormina  pleuritica, 
ftomachica,  iliaca,  colica,  nephritica,  cyftica,  hepatica, 
iicnana,  5cc.-Haemorrhagiae  variae  fed  leviores. 

* . they 
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they  bleed  on  the  leaft  touch : the  teeth  are 
left  bare  and  become  loofe,  from  the  gums 
being  puflied  back  ; various  and  vague  pains 
in  all  the  externai  and  internal  parts  of  the 
body,  affeftingt  all  the  different  vifcerar 
many,  but  flight  hsemorrhages. 

It  is  well  known,  that  when  the  mufcles 
are  brought  into  frequent  action  by  men- 
tion, the  blood  is  accelerated  to  the  right 
ventricle  of  the  heart.  With  this  accelera- 
tion, it  is  requiflte  that  the  thorax  fliould 
l>e  quickly  and  proportianably  expanded,  to 
trail frnit  the  blood  through  the  pulmonary 
artery.  Haec  eft  ratio,  fays  Van  Swieten, 
quarc  etiam  in  fanis  hominibus  gradus 
rapidifllme  adfeendentibus  cor  palpitate 
incipiat  et  refpiratio  fiat  frequentior  et. 
inolertior  quia  fanguis  venofus  tunc  tanta 
copia  et  celeritate  redit  ad  cor  dextrum  a 
toto  corpore  ut  non  poffit  eodem  tempore 
tranfire  per  pulmonem  nifi  celeri  refpiratione 
frequentius  dilatetur  pulmo.  This  being 
-7  the 
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the  cafe  with  perfons  in  health,  it  is  no 
ways  extraordinary,  that  oh  any  motion  of 
fcorbutic  people,  the  refpiration  fliould  be- 
come difficult,  and  that  they  fhould  almoft 
lofe  their  breath  ; fince,  by  the  torpor  in 
their  mufcles,  the  cheft  and  the  lungs  can- 
not be  fo  eafily  or  fo  readily  dilated  to  make 
Way  for  the  tranfmiffion  of  the  blood.  If 
•this  difficulty  of  refpiration  arofe  from  any 
vice  of  the  lungs,  or  any  humour  oppref- 
fing  or  irritating  them,  it  would  be  attended 
with  the  fymptoms  ufually  accompanying 
fuch  affedions.  But  it  is  w^ell  obferved  by 
writers,  that  no  circumffiances  of  that  kind 
occur.  The  tuffis,  the  fibilus  ftertor,  the 
dolor  pungens,  the  crthopncea,  et  his  fimi- 
ha  tnoraeis  affetlibus  propria,  are  not  pre- 
fent.  The  abfence  of  them  proves,  that  w^e' 
have,  m this  cafe,  referred  the  difficult  re- 
fpiration to  its  true  caufe. 

The  fwellings  of  the  legs.’— When 
the  tone  of  the  fyflem  is  diminifhed,  the 
propulfive  powers  of  the  heart  and  arteries 
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will  be,  in  a great  degree,  overcome  by  tbe 
gravity  of  the  fluids ; which  will  confe- 
quently  fliagnate,  and  produce  fwellings  in 
the  extremities  of  the  body.  But  when  the 
effect  of  the  gravity  is  removed,  by  an  hori- 

I 

zontal  pofture,  thefe  fwellings,  as  in  the 
r cafes  of  which  we  are  fpeaking,  will  difap- 
pear. 

The  lower  extremities  become  im- 
moveable from  their  weight.” — The  im- 
moveablenefs  of  the  lower  extremities  feems 
to  aiife  from  the  diminution  of  the  vital 
power  in  the  mufcles ; by  which  means 
thefe,  which  were  before  eafily  excited  to 
contradt  by  the  nervous  influence  deter- 
termined  to  them  by  the  will,  are  now  no 
longer  capable  of  motion.  The  deftruftioii 
too  of  that  principle,  which  is  ufually  in- 
herent in  the  mufcles,  and  which  gives  a 
fpring  and  animation  to  all  the  fibres  of  the 
body,  adds  to  them  a feeming  increafe  of 
\veight. 

Spots  of  various  colours,-  red,  brown, 

&c. : 
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See. : an  offerifive  breath  : the  gums  fwell, 
and  are  painful  j they  are  hot,  and  have  an 
itching  fenfation  in  them ; they  bleed  on 
the  leaft  touch  j they  are  left  bare.” 

The  difcoloration  and  fpots  in  various 
parts,  have  generally  been  aferibed  to  the 
blood’s  palTing  in  a putrid  dilTolved  ftate  into 
the  cellular  texture  under  the  fkin.  . But, 
that  we  have  been  fomewhat  miftaken  in 
our  account  of  this  matter,  feems  pretty 
evident,  from  tlie  old  obfervation  of  Pou- 
part.  In  the  bodies  of  perfons  who  died  of 
this  rnalady,  and  whofe  arms,  legs,  and 
thighs  were  tinged  with  a dark  colour,  al- 
moft  black,  he  found  a black  coagulated 
blood  under  the  Ikin.  The  contraction  in 
the  laft  ftage  of  this  difeafe,  (contradlura)  he 
informs  us,  arofe  from  the  blood  poured  out 
betw'een  the  interftices  of  the  mufcles,  and 
which  coagulated  fo  firmly  as  to  give  them 
an  uncommon  dearree  of  hardnefs.  If  the 

o 

blood,  had  been  effufed  in  a putrid  diffolved 

G ftate. 
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ftate,  it  would  not  probably  have  been  con- 
fined to  a particular  part,  nor  would  the 
place  it  occupied  have  been  circumferibed. 
The  impure  corrupt  fluid  would  have  cor- 
roded every  thing  around  it ; it  would  have 

» 

defeended  to  the  mofl:  depending  part : it 
could  not  have  coagulated,  nor  could  it  have 
produced  an  hardnefs  or  contraction.  But 
that  the  efFufion,  difcoloration,  fpots,  &c. 
arife  from  the  remarkable  tendernefs,  tene- 
ritudo  fibrarum,**  which  obtains  in  confe- 
qucnce  of  the  diminution  of  the  vital  power, 
is  proved  by  many  obfervations.  Such  is 
the  tender  ftate  of  the  mufcular  fibre  in 
every  part  of  the  body,  that  a touch  in  any 
degree  rough  will  break  it,  and,  producing 
a folutio  continui,  will  permit  the  veffel  to 
pour  out  its  liquid  contents.  The  weight 
of  the  fluids  themfelves  is  often  fufficient  for 
this  effedf ; and  thence  arife  thofe  frequent, 
and,  in  a more  advanced  period  of  the  com- 
plaint, thofe  fatal  haemorrhages.  This  ten- 
dernefs. 
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clcrnefs,  this  diminifliecl  cohefion  between  the 
particles  compdfing  the  fibres^,  is  coafpicuous 
in  the  gums.  Thefe  fii-ll:  fvV'ell ; they  become 
lax,  flaccid ; their  attachments  to  the  teeth  are 
cafily  broken.  Hence  the  gums  are  puflied 
back,  and  the  teeth  are  left  bare.  The  maf- 
tication  of  hard  fubftances  is  particularly  apt 
to  break  the  fibres  of  the  gums ; which,  be- 
ing in  thofe  parts  much  expofed  to  the  air, 
corrupt  and  taint  the  breath.  But  though 
this  teneritudo  fibrarum  is  particularly  con- 
i]-)icuous  ill  the  gums,  it  is  hot  confined  to 
them.  It  is  like  wife  difcernible  in  other 
parts  of  the  body.  Van  Swieten  relates, 
that,  having  handjed  the  wrifl:  of  a fcorbutic' 
perfdh  rather  roughly,  to  feel  his  pulfe,  he 
found  the  traces  of  his  fingers,  the  next 
day,  in  the  difcoloration  of  the  Ikin. 

Various  and  vague  pains  in  all  the  parts 
of  the  body,  affefting  the  different  vifcera.’’ 
— The  heart  and  arteries  being  fo  weakened 
as  to  be  fcarcely  able  to  propel  the  fluids, 
thefe  will  diftend  the  veffels,  and  produce 

G 2 pains. 
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pains.  Hence  it  arifes,  that  thefe  pains 
are.  moft  troublefome  and  acute  in  thofe 
parts,  in  the  abdominal  vifcera,  where  the 
circulation  has  the  leaft  affiftance  from  the 
aftion  of  mufcles.  The  juftnefs  of  this  ac- 
count  is  confirmed  by  the  circumftance  of 
the  cefTation  of  the  pains,  when,  from  the 
progrefs  of  the  difeafe,  fuch  a tendernefs 
and  diminiflied  cohefion  in  the  fibres  is 
produced,  as  to  admit  eafily  of  a folutio 
conlinui  in  the  vefTels,  and  of  an  effufioii 
of  the  contained  diftending  fluids.  It  has 
been  a general  obfervation,  that  the  pains- 
are  always  alleviated  upon  the  appearance 
of  the  fpots. 

The  fymptoms  of  the  third  and  fourth  flages. 

^ A cadaverous  putridity  of  the  gums ; 
an  inflammation  and  hemorrhage  from  the 

fame ; 


* Gingivarum  putredo  foeteiis  cadaver,  harum  in- 
flanimatio  fanguinein  ftillans,  gangrasna,  Dentium  va- 
cillatio.  Flavcdo.  Nigritudo.  Caries.  Varicofi  annuli  ad 

raninas 
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fame;  a gangrene;  loofe  teeth;  a fallow  dark 
complexion ; caries ; varices,  or  a deftruc- 
tion  of  the  texture  of  the  venae  raninae ; 
haemorrhages,  and  thofe  often  fatal,  from 


raninas  venas.  Hasmorrhagiae  fsepe  lethaies  ex  ipfd.cuts 

externa,  non  apparente  vulnere — ex  labiis,  gingivis, 

ore,  naribus,  pulmonibus,  ftomacho,  hepate,  liene,  pan- 

create,  inteftinis,  utero,  renibus,  &c.  Ulcera  pellima, 

obflinata  null!  applicato  cedentia,  facile  gangrenofa, 

ubiquc,  maxime  in  cruribus  vagantia  cum  diuturno 

/ 

faetore.  Scabies.  Cruflae,  ficca  et  lenis  elephantiafis. 
Sanguis  e venis  edudfus  infibrofa  parte  ater,  grumofus, 
cralTus  et  tamen  folutus.  In  parte  ferofa  falfus,  acer, 
muco  flavo  viridi  in  fuperRcie  fcatens.  Dolores  fummi 
erodentes,  lancinantes,  citb  trajicientes,  nodlu,  in- 
gravefcehtes  per  omnes  artus,  jundluras,  olTa,  vifcera; 
maculae  lividae. 

4.  Febres  variae,  calidae^  malignae  intermittentes  omni 
modo.  vagae.  periodicae,  continuae  oor^acpiocv  inducentes. 
Vomitus.  diarrheae.  dyfenteriae.  ftranguriae  faevae,  lipo- 
thymiae.  Anxietates  faepe  fubito  lethaies.  hydrops,  ta- 
bes. convulfio.  tremor  paralyhs.  contradlura.  maculae 
nigrae.  vomitus  et  feceflus  fanguinis,  hepatis,  lienis, 

pancreatis,  meferici  putredo  et  confumptio.  contagium 
celcre. 
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the  fkiq  on  the  furface  of  the  body,  without 
any  appearance  of  a wound ; the  feme 
likevvife  from  various  other  parts,  from  the 
lips,  the  gums,  the  lungs,  the  ftqmach,  &c. : 
ill-conditioned  obftinate  ulcers,  not  -to  be 
cured  by  any  application,  and  having  a great 
difpofition  every  where  to  gangrene ; the 
itch  ; fcabs ; a flight  degree  of  the  elephan- 
tiafis  ficca.  The  blood  drawn  from  the 
veins  is  in  the  fibrous  parts,  black,  gru^ 
mous,  thick,  and  yet  diffblved ; in  the  fe- 
ious  part,  felt,  acrid,  having  a yellowifli 
green  mucus  on  its  furface  fliarp  eroding 
pains,  which  are  tranfient,  but  increafe  at 
night ; livid  fpots/'. 

Boerhaave,  in  his  account  of  the  firft  and 

t 

fecond  ftages  of  tins  difeafe,  feems  to  have 
been  as  juft  and  as  judicious  as  he  has  been 
fanciful  and  ill-founded  in  many  of  the 

I ^ 

circumftanccs  which  he  aferibes,  to  the  third 
and  laft  ftages  of  it.  Van  Swieten,  how- 
ever, in  his  ufual  great  reverence  for  Boer- 
haave, undertakes,  we  fliall  fee,  to  account 

mechanically 
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mechanically  for  all  thefe  appearances,  not 
only  without  enquiring  whether  they  a61:u- 
al!y  did  occur,  or  not,  but  without  confider- 
ins  even  whether  they  were  within  a poffi- 
bility  of  happening. 

The  fymptoms  of  putridity  here  men- 
tioned, and  the  univerfal  tendency  to  gan- 
grene, &c.  are  the  necelfary  effefts  of  the 
caufe  which  has  been  affigned,  and  feem  to 
be  the  phenomena  of  the  laft  ftage  in  a more 
advanced  ftate.  From  the  lax  flaccid  ftate 
of  the  gums,  they  eafily  admit  of  a congef- 
tion  of  blood  in  them,  which  gives  a red- 
nefs  and  an  appearance  of  inflammation. 
It  is  no  way  extraordinary  that  haemor- 
rhages fhould  happen  at  this  period,  when 
the  cohefion  between  the  particles  com» 
pofing  the  fibres  of  the  body  is  fo  much 
diminiflied ; but  that  ^ fatal  haemorrhage, 
as  flated  here,  fhould  happen  through  in- 
vifible  pores  in  the  fkin,  non  apparente 
vulnere,”  is  no  lefs  unwarranted,  ^s  far  as  I 
have  been  able  to  learn,  by  the  hiftory  of 
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the  difeafe,  than  improbable  in  itfelf.  A 
thin  ichorous  fluid  will,  in  fome  cafes,  tran- 
fude  through  the  relaxed  extremities  of  the 
veflels ; but  that  a thick  black  blood  fhould 
be  puflied  through  an  invifible  orifice,  in 
fuch  a ftream  as  to  prove  fatal,  is  impofli- 
ble.  Boerhaave  is  not  only  ill-grpunded  in 
many  of  the  particulars  which  have  been 
mentioned,  his  account  of  the  Itate  of  the 
blood  itfelf  is  wholly  fpeculative  and  con- 
tradiftory.  ‘‘  The  fibrous  part  is  black  and 
grumous  f the  fame  part  is  thick  and  vifgid, 
thin  and  diflblved,  at  the  fame  time.  Tliefe 
conditions  or  qualities  of  the  blood  are  con- 
trary to  one  another,  and  incompatible.  He 
adds,  that  the  ferum  was  fait.  Dr.  Lind 
tafted  the  ferum  of  the  blood  of  fcorbutic 
perfons,  and  found  that  it  made  as  little 
perceptible  impreflion  on  the  tongue  as  the 
white  of  an  egg.  Independently  of  this 
teftimony,  had  the  ferum  been  acrid,  no- 
thing would  have  been  fo  likely  to  attenuate 

the  thick  vifeidity  of  the  crallamentum,  as 

the 
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the  laline  tenuity  of  the  ferous  parts  5 nor 
would  any  thing  have  been  fo  proper  to 
blunt  and  fheath  the  acrimony  of  the  ferum, 
as  the  thick  craffamentum,  with  which  it 
would  have  - been  conftantly  agitated  in  the 
circulation.  Thus  the  vice  of  one  part  of 
the  blood  would  have  promifed  to  remedy 
the  depravity  of  the  other  j and  one  fliould 
have  found  it  difficult  to  conceive,  on  Boer- 
haave’s  principles,  how  any  difeafe  could, 
have  arifen.  But  his  ideas  of  the  properties 
of  the  blood  in  ,the  fcurvy  feem  to  be 
wholly  groundlefs.  They  are  hypothefes 
invented  to  account  for  the  pains,  erofions, 
&c.  upon  his  favourite  notion  of  acrimony; 
and  brought  forward  at  this  period,  becaufe 
he  did  not  appear  to  have  any  other  means 
of  accounting  for  thofe  fymptoms.  We  are 
in  the  next  place  informed,  that  ulcers  of 
the  word:  kind  appeared  in  various  parts  of 
the  body  : from  whence  could  thefe  ulcers 
arife,  but  from  that  weaknefs  Vvffiich  favours 
congeftions  in  particular  parts,  and  from 

that 
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that  teneritudo  fibrarum,  which  renders  the 
fibres  in  thofe  parts  capable  of  being 
eafily  broken,  and  of  degenerating  in  this 
firate  of  the  body  into  foul  fores  ? And  yet, 

I, 

in  this  weak  ftate,  in  this  ftate  0/  diminiflied 

cohefion  in  the  foiids,  thick  blood  is  faid 

by  Boerhaave  to  be  driven  through  the 

fifin,  in  a quantity,  and  with  a velocity  to 

/ 

produce  death,  without  occafioning  a folu- 
tio  continui,  (hceiiiorrhagiae  fepe  lethales 
ex  ipfa  cute  externa,  non  apparente  vul- 

t 

nere.)  The  idea  is  much  too  abfurd  to 
merit  attention.  Boerhaave  has  not  only 
given  us  here  his  fpeculative  notions  as  real 
occurrences if  any  man  having  the  feur- 
vy,  happened  to  be  attacked  with  any  other 
complaint,  this  was  at  once  fet  down  as 
one  of  the  fymptoms  of  the  difeafe  of  which 
we  are  fpeaking.  Hence,  in  the  lift  before^ 
us,  we  fee  the  elephantialis,  malignant 
fevers,  the  dyfentery,  mentioned.  The  dif- 
ference between  the  elephantialis  and  feurvy 
is  'fo  well  known,  as  hardly  to  need  to  be 

pointed 
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pointed  out.  The  former  is  compatible 
with  the  ftrength  of  the  body.  Perfons 
afflicted  with  it  are  - not  hindered  from  fol- 
lowing their  accuflomed  occupations,  or 
their  daily  labour.  The  very  effence  of  the 
fquryy  is  weaknefs.  People  attacked  with 
it  link  and  faint  under  the  leaft  exertion. 
A late  ingenious  traveller  ^ infoiTOS  us, 
that  the  Icelanders,  who  are  very  fubjeft  to- 
the  former,  are  but  rarely  afdifted  with  the 
latter.  There  are  refpeftable  writers  who 
aflert,  that  perfons  in  the  feurvy  are  lefs  lia- 
ble to  the  attack  of  malignant  fevers  than 
others.  But  fhould  thefe  invade  people  in, 
the  feurvy,  as  they  may  happen  to  do  others, 
they  are  to  be  confidered  as  accidental  occur- 
rences, and  are  by  no  means  to  be  counted 
in  the  lift  of  the  neceftary  and  eflential 
fymptoms  of  feurvy.  The  fame  may  be  ^ 
laid  of  the  dyfentery.  Bloody  ftools,  indeed, 
are  frequent  in  the  feurvy,  from  the  dif- 

♦ Dr.  Uno  Van  Troil. 
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pofition  to  haemorrhage  which  has  been 
mentioned.  But  bloody  ftools  alone  do 
not  conftitute  the  charadler  of  the  dyfen-. 
tery.  The  only  fymptoms  mentioned  by 
Boerhaave  in  the  fourth  ftage,  about  which 
authors,  as  far  a's  I can  learn,  are  agreed,  are, 
the  ftrangury,  the  faintings,  the  dropfy, 
Gonvulfions,  the  tremor  and  palfy,  the  con- 
traftion.’'  ' ' 

It  will,  I believe,  appear  no  ways  extra- 
ordinary, that  the  urine  in  this  difeafe 
fhbuld  be  high-coloured,  acrid,  and  fome- 
times  attended  with  a ftrangury,  when 
it  is  recollefted  that  mariners  are  rarely 
affli6led  with  it  to  a great  degree,  till 
they  are  -reduced  to  a fliort  allowance  of 
fmall-beer  and  water.  The  ftate  and  faci- 
lity of  this  fecretion,  we  know,  depend  much 
on  the  diluting  liquors  received  into  the 
body. 

■ The  anxiety  and  faintings  are  occafioned 
by  the  oppreffion  of  the  heart,  from  thofe 

fluids  it  has  no  longer  ftrength  to  propel. 
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So  great  is  the  accumulation  of  blood  about 
the  vital  organ,  that  it  has  the  effedl,  as  has 
been  found  on  diffeciion,  of  diftending  its 
cavities  to  a large  fize,  to  the  fize  even  of 
the  fift.  I have  elfewhere  fhown  *,  that  a 
weaknefs  of  the  vital  powers  is  one  of  the 
principal  caufes  of  the  dropfy,  an  effedl 
which  in  the  cafe  of  the  fcurvy  is  increafed 
by  the  obftruclion  to  the  circulation  from 
a difficult  refpiration.  It  has  been  obferved 
in  every  ftage  of  this  difeafe,  that  great  hae- 
morrhages  are  apt  to  occur  j and  it  is  well 
known  that  great  and  fudden  Ioffes  of  blood 
are  frequent  caufes  of  convulfions,  and 

they 

V.  Animadverfiones  de  N^atura  Hydropis  cjufque 
Curatione. 

I It  may  here  naturally  be  afked,  and  it  will  be  a 
curious  and  an  important  queflion  to  refolve,  how  hse- 
'morrhages  fhould  produce  convulfions. 

It  is  generally  believed  by  phyfcians,  fays  Fon« 
tana,  that  convulfions  arife  from  a too  great  quantity 
oI  the  nervous  fluid,  giving  exceflive  irritation  to  the 
mufcular  fibres.  But  the  ,truth  is,  that  the  weakeil 

people 
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« 

■ they  feerii  therefore  to  have  been  juftly 
deemed  by  Van  Swieteri,  to  be  the  fource  of 
thefe  evils  in  the  prefent  cafe.  Strong, 

however, 

people  ordinarily  are  the  moft  fubjedl  to  thofe  com- 
plaints ; nor  does  it  feem  probable  that  a greater  quan- 
tity of  animal  fp'irits  fhould  be  fecreted  in  the  brain  of 
fuch  perfons,  than  in  thofe  of  people  in  high  health, 
and  who  live  on  the  moft  nourifliing  food.  They  who 
die  after  great  haemorrhages,  women  particularly  in 
child-bed,  who  have  fufFered  great  lolTes  of  blood,  are 
obferved  to  be  fubjedl  to  ftrong  convulfions,  and 
to  have  fuch  motions  excited  as  they  would  be  incapa- 
ble of  in  health.  Animals  killed  by  bleeding  are 
liable  to  the  ftrongeft  convulfions  ^ and  thefe  afe 
.greateft  as  their  ftrength  is  lefs,  and  their  blood  is  al- 
moft  entirely  difeharged.  It  would  be  ridiculous,  and 
repugnant  to  reafon,  to  have  recouffe  to  too  great  quan- 
tity, or  the  too  great  impetus  of  the  animal  fpirits,  to 
account  for  thefe  cafes,  fincc  there  is  fcarcely  any  blood 
or. circulation  of  humours  from  which  they  may  be  fe- 
creted, or  any  ftrength  in  the  bqdy  by  which  they  may 
be  impelled  with  extraordinary  force  to  excite  the  con- 
tradlions  of  the  mufcular  fibres.  The  account  which 
Fontana  gives  of  thefe  phenomena,  feems  to  me  the 
moft  fatisfadlory  of  any  I have  feen,  and  is  the  only 
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however,  as  are  the  convulhons  occafioned 
by  haemorrhages  in  fome  circumftances, 

they 

I 

one  recpncileable  to  common  fenfe,  I fhall  give  it  in 
his  own  words. 

“ Quel  gi  ufto  equilibrio  di  forza,  e dl  tenfione  tra 
flbra  e fibra,  e tra  mufcolo  e mufcolo,  che  vi  e da 
fano,  e che  e mantenuto  nel  mufcolo  da  quella  pro- 
porzionata  copia  d’umori  che  ordinariamente  riceve, 
manca  nella  macchina  animale  ammalata.  Ogni  muf- 
colo benche  rilafciato  conferva  un  certo  grado  di  ten- 
fione  in  tutte  le  fue  fibre,  per  cui  fi  equilibria  con  i 
mufcoli  antagonifti  e rimane  cofi  in  quiete.  Quefta 
verita  fi  dimoflra  col  tagliare  per  traverfo  alcune  fibre, 
del  mufcolo,  perche  fubito  quefle  fibre  tagliate  fi  riti- 
rano  verfo  gli  eflremi  fifli  e lafciano  una  larga  aper- 
tura. 

Oltre  di  cib  fi  ofTerva,  che  fe  un  mufcolo  diventa  pa- 
ralitico,  il  fuo  vicino  antagonifta  fubito  di  per  fe  fi  ac- 
corcia  e fi  contrae  e fe  lo  avvicina  quantunque  le  fibre 
di  queft’  ultimo  non  fiano  ftimolate  di  piu  del  folito  da 
alcun  nuovo  afHufTo  di  fluido.  Ne  folamente  i fluidi 
piu  grofTi  del  corpo  animale,  ma  ancora  il  fluido  nerveo 
concorrono  a far  quefla  tenfione  nel  mufcolo^  e a man^  . 
tenere  le  forze  motrici  dell’  animale  in  un  giufto  equi- 
librio, Mancano  affatto  o in  qualche  parte  quefU 
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they  are  rather  flight  tremors,  than  fl:rong 
convulflons,  to  which  the  fcorbutic  are  ob- 

ferved 

fluidi  in  quei  mufcoli  convulfi,  o vl  perifcono  e fce- 
mano  irregolamente,  non  efiendo  mai  da  fupporfi  una 
proporzionata  uguaglianza  di  pefdita  di  umori  irt 
tante  parti,  e dov©  la  cireolazione  e tanto  inegualc,' 
c cofi  diminuito  con  irregolarita  il  fluido  dentro  la  fibra 
viene  anehe  levato  Tequilibrio  tra  mufcolo  e mufcolo,- 
tra  fibra  e fibra  equindi  i tremori,  le  convulfioni. 

Dal  fin  qui  detto  fopra  le  convulfioni  fi  puo  cavare  la 
foluzione  d’una  gran  difficolta  fatta  da  uomini  fommi,  i 
quail  efcludono  fino  i nervi  dal  moto  dei  mufcoli,  ap- 
punto  perche  nelle  abbondante  perdite  di  fangue  fi  rlf- 
vegliano  neir  animale  convulfione  tali,  ehe  fenza  quelle 
perdite  eccefiive  non  farebbero  mai  fegu'ite.  In  quefti 
cafi  le  convulfione  nafcono  per  requilibrlo  levato  tra 
mufcolo  c mufcolo,  perche  il  fangue  fcema  allora  in- 
egualmente  nei  diverfi  canali ; laddove  quefti  canali  fi? 
vuotano  con  tanto  maggior  difordiiie,  ed  ineguaglianza, 
quanto  le  perdite  di  fangue  fono  piu  grand i,  e piu  iftan- 
tance,  non  poftbno  fi  fubito  con  rarfi  con  quella  ugua* 
slianza  e armonia  naturale,  onde  le  fibre  mufcolari  ven- 
gono  ftirate  o premute  piu  o meno  e quindi  'vi  fi  rifve- 
gliano  ftraordinarj  moti  e gagliarde  contrazioni.  Infatti 
(i  vede  che  le  perdite  di  fangue  bcnche  grandi  fatte  piu 

lentamente 
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ferved  to  be  fubje£l.  They  generally  faint 
and  die  on  the  leaft  exercife,  without  any 
inordinate  motion  whatever.  Sailors  af- 
flicted with  a great  degree  of  this  difeafe, 
often  expire  in  an  inftant,  upon  being 
brought  upon  deck.  The  vital  power,  the 
efficient  caufe  of  contraClion,  being  in  all 
thefe  cafes  diminifhed,  and  in  fome  almoft 

lentamcnte  non  cagionano  nei  mufcoli  quei  moti  o non 
tanto  grandi,  perche  fi  dd  luogo  ai  vafi  di  reltringeril' 
egualmente,  e agli  umori  di  fcorrere  per  quelli  con  mas- 
giore  uniformita. — Ma  che  tutti  quefti  moti  nafcano 
veramente  dal  diftrutto  equilibrio  nelle  fibre  mufco- 
lari,  apparifce  chiaramenta  da  un  efperienza  da  me 
fatta  piu  e piu  volte. — A un  dato  mufcolo,  per  cfcmpio 
del  C0II05  3ttaccato  per  una  parte  al  cranio,  e pendente 
per  1 altra,  fi  puo  eccitare  il  nioto  quando  non  I’abbia,  e 
accrefcerlo  quando  lo  ha,  col  folo  fargli  un  taglio  in 
guifa,  che  parte  delle  fue  fibre  refii  recifa,  intatte  le 
altre,  in  fomma  facendo  in  modo  che  quei  fili  non 
fofiero  piu  tefi  tutti,  come  prima,  e fi  togliefie  in  elli 
il  folito  equilibrio.  K di  qui  nafce  che  i mufcoli  del 
collo,  e d altre  parti  fi  movono  con  piu  forza  e per  piu 
tempo,  quando  fono  attaccati  da'ambedue  le  parti.  ' 

II  deftroyed. 
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cleftroyed,  it  Is  no  ways  extraordinary,  that 
perfons  in^  hich  iituations  fhould  die  fre- 
quently without  an  effort.  The  little  por- 
tion, however,  of  the  vital  power  remain- 
ing, is  more  likely  to  be  excited  by  has- 
morrhages,  than  by  any  other  caufe. 

The  paralyfis  in  the  fcurvy  has  long 
been  remarked  to  be  of  a peculiar  kind,  and 
feems  to  alford  a flrong  inftance  of  that 
fort  of  paralyfis  mentioned  by  Fontana, 
as  depending  on  the  deftruftion  of  the  vital 
power  in  the  mufcle,  and  not  upon  any  in- 
jury of  the  nerve  going  to  it.  The  fcor- ' 
butic  paralyfis  has  been  diftinguiflied  from 
fuch  an  affeftion  depending  on  the  nerves 
by  this  circumftance,  quod,  licet  robur  et 
firmitas  pereant  membris  afFedlis  paralyfi 
fcorbutica,  tamen  in  plerifque  aliquis  motus 
maneat  et  quidem  per  intervalla  ille  motus 
^ augeatur  et  minuatur  denuo.""  The  fcor- 
butic  paralyfis  eafily  gives  way  to  remedies, 
whereas  the  paralyfis  from  an  injury  of  the 
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lierves  is  a.  chronical  obftinate  complaint,  not 
often  cured.  Van  Swieten  himfelf  acquits  the 
nerves  of  having  anyfliarein  occafioning  the 
fcorbutic  paralyfis,  and  he  afcribes  it  to  the 
deftru6lion  of  the  texture  of  the  mufcle  itfelf. 
From  whence  does  this  deftroyed  texture 

arife,  but  from  the  great  diminution  of  the 

\ 

vital  power  ordinarily  inherent  in  the  mufcu- 
lar  fibre  itfclf  ? ^ It  is  not  wholly  annihi- 
lated } 

* PofTono  dunque  darfi  delle  paralifie,  fpecialmente 
dl  qualche  membro  particolare  per  folo  vizio  di  mufcoli, 
fenza  che  il  difetto  venga  dal  fluido  nerveo.  Ed  e poi 
certo  ehe  nelle  gran  debolezze  della  machina  e in  quelle 
inalattic,  nelle  quali  vengono  attaccate  principalmente 
le  forze  delT  animale  in  modo  che  non  puo  piu  reggerfi, 
e fervirfi  de’  fuol  mufcoli,  la  caufa  principale  e la  per- 
data  irrltabilita  della  hbra. — Le  Febbri  d'Armata,  dL 
Career!,  lo  Scorbuto,  le  febbri  peftilenziali,  riflefia 
pefte,  e tutte  le  febbri  putride  fono  in  quefto  numero. 
Nella  fibra  motrice  fi  fa  la  gran  mutazione  per  ri- 
guardo  ai  moti  dell’  animale,  e la  meno  frequent!  e de-* 
boli  vibrazione  del  cuore  moftrano  evidenteinente  che  e 
attaccato  il  fyftema  mufculare  ; imperciocche  quel  muf- 
culo  non  riconofee  altro  fUrnolo,  altra  caufa  del  fuo 
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lated ; forfome  little  motion  remains.  This 

power  of  motion  is  occafionally  increafed. 

\ 

The  defeft  ox^  it  is  eafily  and  entirely  removed 
by  remedies  ; for  which  we  can  only  account 
by  the  facility  with  which  the  vital  power 
is  known  to  reftore  itfelf  in  fome  difeafes, 
when  the  obfcacles  in  its  way,  and  the  caufes 
diminifliing  it,  are  removed. 

Contradlion. — Contraflura. 

Inparalyfi/'  fays  Van  Swieten,  ade-- 
rat  laxa  immobilitas  verum  in  contractura 
mufculi  rigidi  potius  funt  et  im mobiles 
fimulT  After  having  remarked,  at  the  be- 
ginning of  the  fentence,  the  immobility  of 
the  mufclcs  as  arifing  from  their  laxity  and 
deftroyed  texture,  it  is  fmgular  that  a 
man  of  Van  Swieten’s  abilities  fliould  fa p- 

moto  che  il  fangue  venofo  il  quale  feguita  a portarfi  ai 
fuel  ventricoli  anco  in  quelle  gravi  malattie  come 
prima.”  V.  Ricerche,  Page  52. — The  frequency  of 
the  pulfe  is  not  in  general  dimiiiifhed  in  putrid  fevers; 
on  the  contrary,  it  is  for  the  mofl  part  increafed.  The  ^ 
increafed  frequency,  where  it  takes  place,  will  hereafter 
be  explained^  confiilently  with  Fontana’s  principles, 
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pofe  this  laxity  changed  at  once  into  th: 
oppofite  ftate  of  rigidity,  and  that  he-  ihould 

t 

aifeit  the  exiftence  of  fo  vihonary  a caufe, 
when  he  himfelf,  on  the  authority  of  Pou- 
part,  teaches  us  the  only  and  real  foiirce  of 
this  contraftion  and  immobility.  Pou- 
partius  invenit,  fays  Van  Swieten,  in  ca- 
daveribus  mufculos  inflatos,  dirros  injlar 
ligniy  ob  'fanguinern  extravafaturn  inter 
mufcularem  carnem  haerentem/’  In  ano- 
ther place,  explaining  this  very  fymp- 
tom,  he  fays,  Obfervavit  hoc  malum 
in  fcorbuticis  Poupart,  mufeulis  ligni'in- 
Itar  rigefeentibus,  ob  fanguinem  copio- 
fum  coagulatum  quo  turgebant.’’  The  dif- 
tention  in  fize  muft  neceffarily  produce  an 
abridgement  of  the  length  of  the  mu-fcle, 
and  thus  occafion  the  contraftion  of  the 
limb  to  which  it  is  annexed. 

A fluggifhnefs,  then,  a torpor,  and  a weak- 
nefs  which  comes  onflowly,  and  increafes  gra- 
dually, and  is  marked  by  a feeblenefs  of  aclion 
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in  all  the  voluntary  mufcles,  and  by  a fmall, 
weak,  unequal  pulfe,  are  the  firft  effects  of 
the  proximate  caufe  of  the  fcurvy.  In  the  fe- 
cond  ftage  of  this  complaint,  thefe  affeiffions 
increafe.  The  mufcles  of  the  thorax  can  nei- 
ther with  eafe  nor  with  readinefs  dilate  the 
cheft,  fo  that  refpiration  becomes  difficult. 
The  voluntary  mufcles  can  be  no  longer  com- 
manded. The  extremities  become  immove- 
able. The  cohefion  between  the  particles 
of  the  mufcular  fibres  is  evidently  impaired  ; 
thefe  lengthen  they  become  foft,  flaccid, 
and  then  fo  tender  that  the  coats  of  the 
vefl'els  break  on  the  leaft  touch,  and  pour 

out  their  liquid  contents,  which  occafion 

. 

fpots  under  the  fkin,  and  various  appear- 

* Difiections  have  fhewn,  that  the  fibres  of  the  heart 
have  been  lengthened,  and  its  ventricles  diitended  to  ^ 
moft  enormous  and  unnatural  frze.  The  miifcles  of 
the  arms  and  legs  have  been  found  by  the  fame  means 
to  be  quite  lax,  tender,  and  inclining  to  corruption, 
gee  Dr.  Lind’s  Poflfcript  to  his  book  on  the  Scurvy, 


ances, 
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aaccs.  The  broken  fibres  of  the  gums 
corrupt  and  taint  the  breath,  and  an  iini- 
verfal  difpofition  to  gangrene  takes  place# 
Fontana  fliovvs,  that  where  the  force  of  the  ^ 
mufcular  fibre  is  impaired,  it  is  owing  to  an 
injury  of  that  property  of  it,  its  vital  powei. 
He  fliows,  that  where  the  vital  power  is  di- 
minifhed,  or  deftroyed,  it  is  accompanied 
with  a proportional  weaknefs  of  the  fibre, 
with  a diminifiied  cohefion  between  its  par- 
ticles, with  a lengthening,  and  a foft  lax 
ftate  of  it,  and  a great  tendency  to  putrefac- 
tion. The  fame  affeftions  being  confpicu- 
ous  in  the  difeafe  of  which  I am  fpeaking, 
I think  myfelf  warranted  in  referring  them 
to  the  fame  caufe,  and  to  conclude,  that 
the  feurvy  is  not  a difeafe  of  the  fluids,  but 
of  the  folids  ; that  its  feat  is  in  the  mufcu- 
lar fibre ; that  its  proximate  caufe  confifts 
in  a gradual  diminution  of  the  vital  power 
by  the  remote  caufes  of  this  difeafe ; that 
the  torpor,  weaknefs,  &g.  obferved  in  all  the 
funftions,  are  the  firfl:  effects  of  the  proxi- 
mate  caufe,  the  diminution  of  the  vital 
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power  ; and  that  the  fubfequent  diminifned 
cohefion  between  the  particles  of  the  muf- 
cular  fibres,  and  the  tendency  of  thefe  to  pu- 
trefaftion,  are  links  of  the  chain,  and  are 
ultimately  derived  from  the  fame  fource. 

This  view  of  the  fubjedl  may  lead  us  to 
an  explanation  of  many  occurrences  in  the 
hiftory  of  the  fcurvy,  which,  if  it  were  feen 
in  any  other  light,  might  not  be  of  fo  eafy 
foiution.  If  we  confider  the  remote  caufes 
of  this  difeafe  feparately,  we  fliall  per- 
ceive, that  whilil:  they  have  a dire£l  relation 
and  connection  with  the  vital  power,  the 
properties  of  mofl:  of  them,  fo  far  from 
immediately  conveying  any  putridity  to  the 
fiuids  of  the  body,  are  themfelves  in  their 
nature  antifeptic.  The  impaired  ftate  of 
the  vital  power  is  the  moft  ftriking  feature 
in  the  coniiitution  of  perfons  predifpofedTo 
this  complaint.  It  is  the  diminution  of  this 
principle  which  conllitutes  the  weaknefs  in- 
the  fibres  of  perfons  juft  recovered  from 
acute  difeafes : moderate  cold  braces,  but 

the 
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the  excelTive  cold  of  Greenland,  and  other 
places,  which  predifpofes  to  the  fcurvy, 
though  antifeptic  in  its  properties,  yet  is 
extremely  inimical  to  the  moving  powers 
of  the  machine.  It  benumbs  thofe  faculties^ 
and  has  been  known  fo  entirely  to  deftroy 
the  vital  power,  as  to  bring  on  fudden  gan- 
grene and  death.  A fudden  check  of  perfpi- 
ration  has  generally  ftimulant  effefts ; but 
whether  that  ftimulant  operation  be  conti- 
nued by  the  flow  and  gradual  fuppreflioii 
of  it  which  takes  place  in  the  fcurvy,  and 
perfons  are  predifpofed  to  this  difeafe  by  the 
vital  power  being  thereby  diminifhed  and 
exhaufted,  (an  efteft  which  long-continued 

' ' 'f' 

ftimuli  will  have ;)  or  whether  the  flow  and 
gradual  fuppreflion  of  that  evacuation,  when 
its  almoft  vicarious  fecretion  by  the  kidneys, 
from  the  deficiency  of  drinks,  is  confider- 
ably  leflened,  occafions  the  retention  of 
impure  particles,  which  by  their  weaken- 
ing or  fedative  qualities  may  impair  the 
vital  power,  may  admit  of  much  difcuf- 

fion. 
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fion.  The  languor  in  all  the  funfHons  of 
perfons  in  the  hypochondriacs,  and  the  tor- 
por of  the  moving  fibres  in  forrowful  affec- 
tions of  the  mind,  befpeak  fome  injury  of 
the  vital  power.  Though  the  mod:  acute 
obferver  would  find  it  difficult  to  point  out 
any  common  quality  in  the  fluids  of  the 
various  perfons  predlfpofed  to  the  fcurvy, 
which  fliould  incline  them  to  it,  yet  the  pre- 
difpofing  caufes  have  all  of  them  a tendency, 
more  or  lefs,  to  impair  the  vital  power. 

But  if  an  injury  of  this  principle  is  to' 
be  traced  in  the  flate  of  predifpofition  to 
this  complaint,  how  much  more  flrongly 
marked  is  the  tendency  of  its  occafional 
caufes  to  diminifli  that  fource  of  motion  in 
our  bodies  ? If  we  fliould  refer  this  com- 
plaint to  a peculiar  taint  of  the  fluids,  it 
would  be  difficult  to  conceive  how  it  could 
be  derived  from  matters  of  fuch  oppofite 
properties  as  animal  and  vegetable  fub- 
ftances  ; from  matters  fo  oppofite  in  their 
natures,  as  the  falt-diet  of  failors,  and  the 

farinaceous 
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fdrinn.ccous  puddings  of  tlic  BoliciTiicins. 
But  when,  agreeably  to  the  idea  of  Dr.  Lind, 
we  confider  that  falt-provifions  tend  to  ex^ 

I 

cite  the  fcurvy,  not  by  their  faline,  but  by 
their  indigeflible  nature  •,  and  that  the  glu- 
tinous pudding,  juft  mentioned,  opprefles 
the  ftomach  as  much  as  halted  meats  •,  our 
difficulties  are  much  leflened.  For  all  in- 
digeftible  fubftances,  whatever  their  chemi- 
eal  properties  may  be,  wear  the  force  of  ‘ 
the  body.  By  diminifhing  the  vital  princi- 
ple, they  induce  a languor  on  all  its  func- 
tions. A want  of  fufficient  nourifhment 
muft  have  a fimilar  operation.  A weaknefs 
of  the  fibres,  the  neceflary  and  immediate 
offspring  of  an  injury  of  their  vital  power, 
is  its  firft  a general  difpofition  to 

putridity  its  regular  confe(|uence.  That 
this  difpofition  to  putridity  refults  from  a 
diminution  of  the  vital  power,  and  not 
from  a putrid  ferment  afting  upon  the 
blood,  is  proved  by  many  circumftances. 
A putridity  could  not  be  communicated  to 

the 
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the  blood  of  the  poor  Italians  by'  the  decoc- 
tions of  the  vegetable  roots  which  they  ufed  j 
nor  to  that  of  the  poor  women  whofe  cafes 
are  related  in  the  Medical  Tranfadions  of  the 
College  by  the  infufion  of  tea  which  they 
drank.  Such  liquids,  it  fhould  feem,  were 
well  calculated  to  walli  off  any  impurities 
from  the  fluids,  and  to  difcharge  them  by 
the  emunclories ; or  fliould  tliey  remain, 
(if  the  doarine  of  antifeptics  were  true) 
we  might  with  reafon  expeft  thefe  infu- 
fions,  as  powerful  antifeptics,  to  correft 
fuch  impurities,  and  to  render  them  inno- 
cmt.  But,  not  having  a fufficient  quantity 
of  nutritious  matter  in  them  to  repair  the 
daily  wafte  of  the  machine,  the  vital  power. 


* In  a paper  which  I had  many  years  fince  the 
honour  of  tranfmitting  to  the  College,  I adopted  Sir 
J.  Pringle’s  idea  of  a gradually  - accumulated  putre- 
faaion  5 but  a reference  to  thofe  who  have  examined 
the  aaual  ftate  of  the  blood  in  the  fcurvy,  has  taught 
me  the  groundleiTnefs  of  fuch  a notion. 


and 
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and  the  force  of  the  fibre,  mnft  neceflarlly 
decline,  and  the  general  difpofition  to  putri- 
dity take  place.  Suppofing,  however,  either 
in  the  cafe  bf  a want  of  fufficient  nourifli- 
ment,  or  in  that  of  a flow  and  gradual  fup- 
preflion  of  perfpiration,  at  a time  when, 
from  a deficiency  of  drinks,  the  fecretioii 
from  the  kidneys  cannot  have  been  properly 
promoted ; fuppofmg,  I fay,  impure  parti- 
cles to  be  retained  in  the  body,  and  to  be 
received  into  the  circulation,  (a  circumllance 
in  either  fituation  which  appears  to  me 
highly  probable)  they  are  not  fufficient  to 
be  difcernible  in  the  mafs ; they  do  not  fen- 
fibly,  in  the  fcurvy,  alter  the  mixture  of  the 
blood.  Far  from  being  warranted  to  fay, 
that  fuch  impurities  produce  the  difeafe  by 
affimilating  the  blood  to  their  own  putrid 
natures,  we  may  be  juftified  in  afferting  the 
contrary : for  the  blood  in  the  laft  Jftage  of 
the  complaint,  and  even  when  it  has  occa- 
fioned  death,  is  not  in  the  putrid  ftate  which 

has 
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ii£is  been  alcnbed  to  it  at  the  beginn-ingsf 
and  which  has  been  {aid  to  conflitate  the 
proximate  caufe  from  which  all  its  fymp- 
toms  have  been  derived.  When  fiich  impuri- 
ties, therefore,  find  their  way  into  the  circu- 
lation, they  muff,  I fhould  conceive,  adb  like' 
the  other  occafional  caufes,  and  impair  the 
vital  principle  by  their  weakening,  or  fedative 
qualities.  Sudden  fear  is  one  of  the  caufes 
which  excites  the  feurvy  the  moil  readily  j 
but  can  it  at  once  convert  the  blood  into  an 
acrid  or  a putrid  ftate  ? Though  it  would 
be  impoflible  to  account  for  its  operation 
in  this  way,  yet  the  near  relation  * which 
fubfifts  between  the  animal  and  vital  powers 
of  the  body  is  matter  of  old  remark,  and 


* Animalis  etiam  vis,  qu;e  fenfus  regit,  cum  VI  vr- 

tali  communicat  et  vehementer  afFecla  huic  pro  irrita- 

mento  efic  poteft  ut  hacc  vicillim  illi,  Quocirca,  et 

/ 

mentem  hominis  ifti  commercio  implicitam  efl'e  conftat. 
Gaubii  Pathol,  p.  75. 


5 
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prefents  us  with  an  eafy  and  a natural  fdlu-=» 
tion  of  it.  It  is  a known  fa6l,  that  fuch 
affections  of  the  mind  are  conftantly  fol- 
lowed by  a diminution  of  the  vital  power  j 
the  weak  flow  pulfe,  and  languor  in  all  the 
motions  of  the  body  attendant  upon  them, 
prove  it.  We  may  live  on  a falt-diet  for 
years : its  juices  may  be  mixed  with  our 
blood  for  a long  period  without  mifchief. 
If  the  vital  power  be  not  diminifhed,  and  a 
torpor  and  weaknefs  produced,  the  fcurvy 
will  have  no  exiftence.  The  experienced 
Dr.  Lind  affures  us,  that  he  has  known 
melfes,  as  they  ai'e  called,  of  feamen,  who 
have  lived  for  the  fpace  of  three  years  on 
the  fhip’s  provilions,  for  want  of  money  to 
purchafe  better  fare,  and  efpecially  greens, 
and  yet  have  kept  free  from  the  fcurvy. 
All  thefe  circumftances  tend  to  explode  the 
idea  of  this  difeafe,  being  conftituted  by  a 
gradually -accumulated  putrefaftion  from 
fuch  a food,  and  to  corroborate  the  opinion 

I have 
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I have  delivered  relative  to  its  • proximate 
cauft.  A little  further  refearch  into  the 
hiftory  of  putrid  difeafes  may  tend,  perhaps, 

to  add  confirmation  to  the  do6trine  I have 
advanced. 


C fl  A P. 
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the  general  CharaBer  of  putrid  Fevers, 

I 'DOCTOR  Cullen  gives  the  following 

concife  chara<5ler  of  the  Typhus  (the 

genus  of  fevers  under  which  he  ranks  the 

various  fpecies  of  thole  commonly  termed 

putrid)  j * that  it  is  a contagious  difeafe,  in 

which  the  heat  of  the  body  is  very  little  in- 

creafed  the  pulfe  is  fmall  and  weak,  but, 

« 

for  the  moft  part^  frequent;  the  urine 
undergoes  very  little  change : but  the 
fun£lions  of  the  brain  ^re  extremely  de- 
ranged, and  the  ftrength  of  the  body  is 
much  diminifhed. 

^ G.  V.  TyphaSi 

Morbus  contagiofus;  calor  pafum  au<5tus  * pulfus 
jparvus,  debilis,  picrumque  frequens ; urina  parum 
wiutata  ; fenforii  funcStiones  plurimum  turbats  ; vires 
muhum  imminutas^ 
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CHAP.  VIII. 

Of  the  predifpofng  Caufes  of  putrid  Fevers. 

WJ  I T H refpeft  to  the  remote  caufes  of  ' 
* * fevers  in  general,  we  are  but  little  : 
informed : but,  imperfeft  as  our  knowledge  j 
is,  experience  has  taught  us,  that  perfons  in 
fome  fituations  are  more  fufceptible  of  epi-^  1 
demic  contagions,  and  of  putrid  fevers, 
than  others  in  different  circumlfances.  Peo-  j 
pie  who  inhabit  damp  houfes,  or  who  live  | 
in  modes  of  uncleanlinefs,  are  particu-  ] 
larly  liable  to  them.  The  plague  is  often  j 
prevalent  in  thofe  parts  of  Conftantinople  1 
where  the  people  are  conftantly  employed  ini 
vvafliing  linen,  and  the  Jews,  in  the  fame  I 
city,  from  their  inattention  to  cleanlinefs,  are  J 
ravap-ed  by  it,  at  a time  when  others  fuffer  1 

but  I 
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but  little  from  its  virulence.  An  indisrelliblc 
diet,  or  intemperance  in  eating,  fatigue,  and 
every  caufe  which  deprelTes  the  force  of  the 
body,  renders  people  very  fufceptible  of  epi- 
demic complaints.  Fear,  and  ail  the  debi- 
litating alfedtions  of  the  mind,  give  a rapi- 

/ 

dity  to  the  progrefs  of  contagion.  Perfons 
expofed,  during  flcep,  to  noxious  effluvia 
from  marflies,  are  particularly  apt  to  fuficr 
from  their  influence.  A flranger  going  to 
pafs  the  night  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Rome,  at  a certain  feafon  of  the  year,  is  al- 
mofl  fare  to  be  attacked  with  the  putrid 
fever  of  that  country.— Thefe  are  the  prin- 
cipal conditions  under  which  the  human 

body  is  obferved  to  be  predifpofed  to  putrid 
fevers. 


C II  A P. 
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Of  the  occafonal  or  exciting  Caufes  of  putrid 
Fevers,  and  of  the  Means  of  defeating  their 
Ope  ratio?2* 


^1  iHE  chief  exciting  caufe  of  thefe  coni^ 
plaints,  is  contagion ; under  which 
term  I would  include  all  forts  of  matter  oc- 
cafioning  putrid  fevers  as  well  that  aftive 
poifon,  which  is  generated  by  unclean  per- 
fons  in  prifons,  or  confined  places,  as  thofe 
noxious  effluvia  which  arile  from  low,  mar- 
fliy,  unwholefome  grounds.  As  the  fpecific 
nature  of  all  fuch  matters  is  entirely  unknown 
to  us,  and  as  experience  has  not  yet  taught  us 

^ V*  Typhus  gravior  of  Dr.  Cullen. 

I 
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any  antidote  by  which  we  can  difarm  them 
of  their  virulence,  the  prevention  of  the 
difeafes,  which  they  are  apt  to  occafion, 
niuft  depend  principally  upon  our  corredion 
of  that  ftate  of  our  body  by  which  we  are 
predilpofed  to  them,  and  upon  our  avoid- 
ing, as  much  as  poffible,  the  exciting  caufes, 
at  that  time  efpecially  when  we  feel  our- 
felves  under  the  influence  of  any  of  the 
predlfpofing  ones.  — Cleanlinefs  cannot 
. therefore  be  too  much  attended  to.  In  hof- 
pltals,  and  in  jails,  on  board  lliip,  and  in 
every  fituation  where  a number  of  people 
aie  Clouded  into  a finall  fpace,  authority 
fnould  be  employed  to  enforce  it.  Intem- 
perance, both  in  eating  and  drinking,  fhould 
be  carefully  avoided  during  the  prevalence  of 
^ P^^^id  epidemic  diieafe.  The  Trench  phy— 
flcians  have  afllired  us,  that  the  moll  certain 
prefervative  againft  the  plague  which  appear- 
ed at  Marfeilles,  was  temperance,  and  the  uie 
of  food  of  eafy  digeftlon.  But  whiKl  ex- 
cefs  of  every  kind  is  to  he  fluinned,  and 

I 3 moderation 
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moderation  in  our  diet  is  to  be  ftriftly  obferv- 
ed,  we  fhould  likewife  be  cautious  not  to  run 
into  the  oppofite  extreme  of  too  great  abfti- 
nencc.  ^Eque  cavendum  efle  a crapula  atque 
ab  inedia,  is  advice  which  we  derive  from 
high  authority.  I have  remarked,  that  every 
thing  tending  to  weaken  the  powers  of  the 
animal  machine,  which  too  long  faffing  is 
apt  to  do,  renders  the  body  fiifceptible  of 
impreffions  from  morbid  caufes  which  it 
otherwife  might  not  feel.  The  flight  di- 
minution of  force  ^ ill  the  a6tion  of  the 
vital  powers  during  flecp,  is  probably  the 

* Hippocrates  (Lib.  de  Flatibus)  obferves,  Qtccv  yctP 

£7Tt?v3}9  Tft;  ffuy.otn  o vttvoi;,  totb  to  aluu,  yxp  ttj- 

(pvKiv  0 VTTvo^  fv^^svTog  i^£  Toy  cciy.xro^,  vu^^oTi^ai  y'f 

i/cvrca  cd  Lancifi  tranflates  this  palTage,  and  . 

adds  a commentary  to  illuftrate  it.  Quum  fomnus 
corpus  invaferit,  fanguis  frigefit ; a natura  enim  fomno 
frigefaciendi  (hoc  eft  minus  movendi)  vis  eft.  In- 
frigidato  autem  fanguine,  languidiores  fiunt  ejus  mea- 
tus.— Hoc  autem  languore  efficitur,  ut,  irrumpentlbus  . 
undequaque  malignis  effluviis,  patentiores  fint  aditus 
et  propulfandi  facultas  imbecillior. 


circunlftance 
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circuniftance  which  renders  it  fo  dangerous 
to  people,  unaccuftomed  to  fuch  an  air,  to 
pafs  the  night  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Rome.  We  fhould  therefore  not  only  ftu- 
dioufly  avoid  every  enfeebling  power,  but 
endeavour  to  correft  that  flight  fenfe  of 
weaknefs,  which  too  long  fading  is  apt  to 
give.  Lancifi,  with  this  view,  recommend- 
ed ic  to  every  one  at  Rome,  never  to  go 
out  of  a morning  at  an  unhealthy  period 
with  an  empty  ftomach,  hut  to  eat  a 
piece  of  bread  foaked  in  wine,  or  feme 
other  thing  to  ffrengthen  that  organ.  The 
life  in  Italy,  as  well  as  in  Sicily,  of  iced 
liquors,  is  faid  to  have  been  attended  with 
the  mod  beneficial  confequences.  Plem- 
plus  ^ relates,  that  the  plague,  or  (we  fhould 

^ Pvcfert  Plempius,  “ poft  ufiim  nivis  vino  refri- 
gerando  inventum  rarius  quam  folebat  peftilentlam 
Siciliae  regnum  inyadere  : quod  confirmari  alt  a Bal- 
thafTare  Pifanello  qU|i  tradit  diligent!  obfervatione  ex~ 
ploratum  eiTe  in  urbe  MefTana  quotannis  inille  nu- 
mero  pauciores  quam  ante  ufum  nivis  interire,  V, 
Lancifi  opera,  tom.  iii,  p.  172.  / 
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rather  fay,  putrid  fevers  have  been  much 
lefs  'frequent  in  Sicily  fince  the  cuf, 
tom  of  icing  their  liquors  has  prevailed; 
and  another  phyfician,  upon  the  authority 
of  a diligent  enquiry,  affured  him,  that  the 
deaths  in  one  city  only  had  been  fewer  by 
a thoufand  annually  fince  the  introdudion 
of  that  pradfice.  In  unhealthy  feafons,  the 
phyficians  who  have  pradifed  in  Hungary 
have  commended  the  Peruvian  bark  as  a 
preleivative  : but  I profefs,  unlefs  it  be  un- 
der the  circumftance  of  a predifpofing  ftate 
of  great  wcaknefs  from  a previous  illnef* 
(which  was  generally  the  cafe  when  the 
bark  proved  fo  advantageous  in  Plungary)  I 
fhould  rather  be  inclined  to  referve  fuch  a 
remedy  for  other  and  more  urgent  purpofes, 
being  in  general  difpofe'd  to  think,  that 
medicines  are  m.ore  calculated  tq  relieve  ip 
the  exigency  of  difeafe,  than  to  be  ufeful  as 
the  auxiliaries  of  health. — It  was  probably 
owing  to  their  regular  mode  of  living,  to  their 
avoiding  that  weaknefs  v/h;ch  intemperance 
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or  Improper  food  Is  apt  to  give,  that  the 
committee  of  thirteen  phyficians,  who  were 
appointed  by  the  emprefs  of  Ruffia  to  at- 
tend thofe  ill  of  the  plague  at  Mofcow,  in 
1771,  for  the  moftpart  efcaped  the  difeafe  *. 
Their  freedom  from  that  fear  with  which 
the  common  people  are  generally  impreffed 
during  the  prevalence  of  fuch  a complaint, 
may  have  contributed  fomewhat,  perhaps, 
likewife,  to  their  exemption.  They  ufed  no 
other  precaution  than  to  avoid  touching  the 
perfon,  the  cloaths,  and  the  beds  of  their 

patients. 

* In  foiam  plebem,  ut  Temper  accidit,  feviit  peiHs. 
Inter  nobiles  et  ditiores  mercatores,  neminem  fere, 
prater  paucos  valde  incautos,  invafit.  Solo  aegrorum 
et  rerum  infedlarum  contadlu  communicabatur,  atque 
atmofphsra  contagium  non  fpargebat;  fed  faniffima 
Temper  fuit.  Vifitando  tarn  prope  adftabamns  illis  ut 
fola  pedis  ditlantia  inter  nos  et  eos  fsepe  vix  remaneret, 
et  abfque  alia  quacunque  cautela,  quam  quod  nec 
corpus  neque  veftes  aut  ledtum  tangeremus  a pefte  im~ 
munes  periDa^fimus,  Linguam^  proprius  pbfervando, 
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patients.  Dr.  Martens,  indeed,  when  he 
approached  very  near  them,  to  look  at  their 
tongues,  uied  to  ftufF  a piece  of  cloth,  din— 
ped  in  vinegar,  up  his  noftriis : and  he  in- 
ferred from  the  good  fortune  of  himfelf 
and  his  brethren  in  efcaping  the  plague,  that 
the  infection  of  it  could  only  be  communi- 
rated  by  the  contact  of  the  cloaths  or  per-* 
ions  of  the  difeafed  5 and  that  it  could  not 
be  received  by  the  ^ conveyance  of  the  air.. 
Contact  of  tlie  cloaths  or  perfons  of  the  in- 
fedted,  is  doubtlefs  the  moft  certain  and 
mod  frequent  means  of*  communicating  the 
contagion,  and  Inoiild  therefore  be  avoided 

fblcbam  lintcum  sccto  cornmuni  irntuitiHri  rioiribus  ct 
ori  admovere.  V.  M^rtcus  HiRoria  PeRis  Mofcuenfis, 
anni  1771.  — It  is  no  v/ays  extraordinary,  that  the 
common  people  fliould  be  particularly  apt  to  fuRcr  from 
(his  calamity;  they  are  moft  liable  to  its  predifpoftng. 
caufes.  A bad  diet,  an  irregular  mode  of  living,  a 
want  of  cleanlinefs,  expofure  to  fatigue,  to  the  vicifti- 
tiides  of  heat  and  cold,  are  almoft  infeparable  from  their 
condition.  They  too  have  lefs  power  of  avoiding  to 
touch  thofe  things  which  may  be  fuppofed  to  convey 
the  infection. 


9 


with 


with  the  moft  ftudious  care.  But  it  does 
not  feem,  from  Dr.  Msertens’s  own  account, 
to  be  the  only  one.  It  does  not  appear, 
as  far  as  I can  fee,  that  his  friend  Dr. 
Pogaretfchy  had  infringed  the  rule  of  avoid- 
ing to  touch  the  cloaths  or  perfons  of  the 
fick  ; and  yet  he  had  a flight  attack  of  the 
difeafe.  But  however  this  may  be  with  re- 
fpefl:  to  the  plague,  it  is  certain  that  other 
contagious  putrid  difeafes  may  be  commu- 
nicated other  wife  than  by  the  conta6l  of  the 
infefted  perfons.  People  not  within  reach  of 
the  prifoners  at  Oxford,  were  attacked  with 
the  gaol-fever  before  they  left  the  court  of 
aflize ; and  that  fource  of  putrid  difeafes, 
the  noxious  effluvia  from  marfiies,  can  have 
no  other  vehicle  than  the  air  to  apply  them 
to  our  bodies.  Our  means,  therefore,  to 
* prevent  putrid  fevers,  confift  in  oppofing 
and  correfting  their  predifpofmg  caufes.  It 
was  to  thefe  objects  that  the  ancient  phy- 
ficians  with  great  wifdom  direfted  their  at- 
tention* The  advice  of  Celfus  contains 

nearly 
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nearly  every  thing  which  can  at  prefent  be 
faid  upon  this  fubjea.  « Vitare  oportet/^ 
fays  he,  “ fatigatlonem,  cruditatem,  frigus, 
calorem,  liBidinem : tain  neque  mane  fur- 
gendum,  neque  pedibus  nudis  ambulandum, 
minim^que  pod;  cibum.  Cum  vero  h^c  in 
Omni  peftilentia  facienda  fint,  turn  in  ea 
inaxime  quam  auflri  excitarint 

Some  of  the  more  modern  phylicians, 
however,  not  content  with  inculcating  ‘the 
obfervance  of  thefe  rules,  flatter  themfelves 
"With  the  idea  of  poflefling  remedies  againft 
the  exciting  caufes  of  putrid  fevers.  They 
have  conceived  themfelves  to  have  difcovered 
antidotes  capable  of  correaing  or  chang- 
ing the  contagious  or  poifonous  matters, 
or  of  defending  the  body  againft  any  taint 
or  impreflion  from  them.  Silvius  preten- 
ded not  only  to  have  been  preferved  from 
the  infediion  of  the  plague  for  a long  time 

V » 
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* This  refers  to  the  putrid  fevers  v/hich  were  excited 
by  noxious  effluvia  from  marfhes. 
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hy  the  vegetable  acids,  but  to  have  be^ii 
once  freed  from  a weight  and  pain  in  his 
head,  which  he  imagined  to  have  been  the 
confequence  of  an  aftual  attack  of  the  dif- 
cafe.  Diemerbroeck  recommends  the  fmok^ 
ing  tobacco.  During  the  prevalence  of  the 
plague,  he  made  daily  ufe  of  his  pipe* 
and  efcaped  the  diftemper.  A learned 
gentleman  of  our  country.  Sir  J.  Pringle, 
obferves,  that  the  plague,  peftilential  fevers, 
and  putrid  fcurvies,  &c.  have  abated  in 
Europe,  during  this  laid  century ; a bleffing 
which  he  alcribes  to  our  improvement  irl 
every  thing  relating  to  cleanlinefs,  and  to 
the  general  ufe  of  antifeptics.  He  fays,  that 
hopped  beer,  wine,  and  vinous  liquors  com- 
ing more  into  general  ufe,  have  been  fomc 
means  of  fuppreffing  putrid  difeafes ; that 
greens  and  fruits  are  more  univerfally  eaten, 
and  faked  meats  make  a lefs  part  of  our 
diet  than  formerly.  To  this  he  adds  the 
more  general  ufe  of  tea  and  fugar,  which 
being,  according  to  his  experiments,  con- 

fiderablc 


fiderable  antifeptics,  concur  to  produce  th^ 
fame  efFefts.  We  know  that  epidemical 
clifeafes  vary  extremely,  both  in  their  num-^ 
ber  and  in  their  natures,  at  different  pe- 
riods ; but  there  are  no  principles,  I am  apt 
to  believe,  which  will  enable  us  to  account 
for  fuch  differences.  Acidulated  drinks 
are  both  agreeable  and  beneficial.  Vege- 
tables are  very  wholefome  ingredients  in  our 
diet.  The  former  cool  the  body,  the  latter 
are  fucculent,  they  promote  the  folution  of 
our  food,  they  are  prone  to  ferment,  they 
facilitate  the  digeffion  of  it.  By  the  ufe  of 
fuch  things,  we  may  doubtlefs  be  the  lefs 
apt  to  be  prcdifpofed  to  putrid  fevers  ; but 
that  the  articles  which  have  been  men- 
tioned have  a power,  by  any  antifeptic 
or  other  effedf,  of  difarming  the  occafional 
caufes  of  fuch  complaints,  or  of  defending 
our  bodies  againff  their  impreflions,  is  con- 
tradifled  by  the  experience  of  every  country. 
The  Turks  fuffer  exceedingly  from  the 

plague. 
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plague,  though  they  are  in  the  conftant 
ufe  of  the  vegetable  acids  in  their  fherbet^ 
At  Marfeilles,  thofe  who  could  afford  to 
make  ufe  of  vinegar  in  every  way,  who  had 
pails  full  of  if  Handing  conftantly  at  their 
doors,  with  which  they  purified  every  thing 
which  was  brought  to  them,  did  not  efcape 
the  plague  more  than  their  neighbours,  who 
had  no  fuch  advantages.  In  the  fouthern 
parts  of  France  and  Italy,  putrid  fevers  of 
various  defcriptions  are  very  frequent ; and 

t 

though  the  lower  fort  of  people  live  chiefly^ 
if  not  w^holly,  on  vegetable  food  during  fum- 
mer  and  autumn ; though  acid  wines  be 
their  conftant  drink ; yet  at  thefe  periods^ 
they  are  more  vifited  by  fuch  fevers  than  at 
other  times.  It  may  be  faid,  perhaps,  that 
the  heat  of  thefe  countries  exalts  the  viru- 
lence  of  contagion — ^that  it  favours  the  pro- 
duftion  of  noxious  effluvia.  I am  very 
ready  to  admit  it.  But  with  the  bane,  is 
not  the  antidote  produced  in  proportional 

abundance  ? 
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abundance  ? If  vegetables,  if  acid  uind^ 
&c.  as  antifeptics,  had  any  power  of  coun- 
terafting  thefe  poifons,  either  by  changing 
their  natures,  or  by  impregnating  the  body 
with  any  qualities  to  enable  it  to  refill:  their 
impreffions,  the  inhabitants  of  the  coun- 
tries juft  mentioned  ftiould  be  wholly 
exempt  from  the  calamities  they  occafion. 
But  unfortunately  for  them,  and  for  fuch 
doftrines,  the  fa6l  is  quite  otherwife.  Ex- 
perience feems  alfo  to  contradift  the  advice 
of  Diemerbroeck.  Smoking  tobacco  to  cor- 
rea  the  humidity  of  the  air  in  a moift  cli^ 
mate,  may  tend  to  prevent  a predilpofition 
to  fome  fevers  j but  it  affords  no.  defence, 
againft  an  epidemical  infeaion;  The 
Turks  fmoke  more  tobacco  than  other, 
people, ' and  yet  they  fuffer  the  moft  from 
the  plague.  When  this  diftemper  broke, 
out  at  Mofcow  in  1771,  the  Ruffians  had  ' 
gicat  rehance  on  fmoking  for  proteaion 
fio.n  it^  but  the  ev'ent  fhowed  upon  wbat 

ill 
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fallacious  grounds  they  had  placed  thelt 
fecurity ; for  in  that  lingle  city  twenty- 
feven  thoufand  perfons  were  carried  off  by 
the  difeafe,  iil  the  month  of  September 
only!, 
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CHAP.  X. 


' Of  certain  Opinions  which  have  been  main- 
tained with  refpcSi  to  the  Nature  of  the 
proximate  Caufe  of  Putrid  Fevers. 


^ I H E occafional  caufes  of  putrid  fevers 
arifing  from  impure  fources,  gene- 
rated poffibly  by  unclean  perfons  in  con- 
fined places,  or  proceeding,  as  has  been 
faid,  from  low  marfhy  grounds,  have 
thcmfelves  been  prefumed  for  that  reafon 
to  be  putrid  *,  and  to  produce  the  feve- 

ral 


■*  There  feems  to  be  fome  reafon  to  doubt  the  ftriiSt 
juftnefs  of  this  inference.  It  ihould  be  remembered 
that  the  volatile  alkali,  an  antifeptic,  is  itfelf  the  off- 
. 10  fpring 
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ral  direafes  arifing  from  them,  by  aillmilat- 
ing  the  blood  to  their  own  impure  corrupt 
natures.  Before  I enter  upon  the  exami- 
nation of  this  point,  I cannot  but  exprefs 
my  regret,  that,  notwithftanding  the  conti- 
nual allufions,  in  medical  writings,  to  the 
doftrine  of  ferments,  phyficians  have  not 
explained,  with  the  precihon  that  could  be 

» 

fprlng  of  putrefa6lion.  Dr.  Alexander’s  ingenious  ex- 
periments tend  to  (how,  that  the  effiuvia  from  marflies 
are  antifeptic.  To  be  noxious,  is  it  necefTary  that  they 
fhouid  be  putrid  ? or,  being  putrid,  would  they  necef- 
farily  be  produdtive  of  putrid  difeafes  ? (See  Dr, 
Alexander’s  Arguments.) — Ramazzini  (deMorbis  Ar- 
tificum)  acquaints  us  that  they  were  inflammations  o 
the  eyes,  and  not  putrid  fevers,  to  which  perfons  em- 
ployed in  cleaning  the  common-fewers  were  liable.  Is 
it  in  their  progrefs  to  putrefadlion,  and  not  when  putri- 
dity has  adlually  taken  place,  that  putrefcent  bodies  are 
' apt  to  give  out  unvvholefome  vapours  ? The  precife 
time  of  their  generation,  as  well  as  the  fpecific  nature 
of  contagious  matters,  and  of  noxious  effluvia,  feem  to 
be  much  concealed  from  us. 

K 2 wifhed. 
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wifhed,  the  manner  in  which  they  a£t,  of 
the  limits  to  which  their  operation  is  con- 
fined in  the  animal  ceconomy.  Any  conta- 
gious matter  lodged  in  the  cellular  texture, 
or  other  fimilar  fituation,  will  ferment,  and 
affimilate  the  fiirrounding  humours  to  its 
own  nature.  Under  thefe  circumftances, 
that  degree  of  reft  obtains,  which  is  known 
to  be  requifite  to  every  fei'mentative  procefs. 
Eut  how  different  is  the  condition  of  this 
matter,  when  it  paffes  into  the  circulation  ? 
There,  fo  far  from  remaining  in  a relative 
ftate  of  reft,  or  in  conta(5t  with  any  parti- 
cular portion  of  the  blood,  it  is  as  con- 
ftantly  changing  its  place  with  refpedl  to  the 
particles  of  that  fluid,  as  thefe  are  with  re- 
fpea  to  each  other.  Hence,  in  difeafes 
arifing  from  any  fpecific  matter,  though 
the  noxious  particles  may  be  abforbed,  and ' 
floating  in  the  blood,  by  ftimulating,  or 
weakening,  may  produce  effefts  on  the  vital 
power  fuitable  to  their  properties,  the  mix- 
ture of  tlie  vital  flwid  is  not  much  affeded. 

Its 
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Its  fenfible  qualities  are  not  changed.  The 
blood  in  the  fmalUpox,  or  in  the  heftlc 
fever  from  an  abfcefs  of  the  lungs  or  other 
parts,  will  be  inflamed  in  proportion  to  the 
fever  excited,  but  it  will  derive  no  peculiar 
complexion  from  the  particular  matter  occa- 
fioning  that  fever. 

Contagious  matters,  it  is  well  known,  are 
very  different  in  their  natures.  Some  fli- 
mulate,  as  that  of  the  fmall-pox ; others,  as 
thofe  which  produce  putrid  fevers,  are  weak- 
ening, or  fedative^  but  that  thefe  are  fo  in  con- 
fequence  of  their  putridity,  I am  neither  dif- 
pofed  to  affert,  or  to  deny,  being  unable  to  ^ 
offer  pofitive  proof  of  either  pofition.  Their- 
fubtlety  eludes  examination,  and  renders  us^^ 
as  incapable  of  pronouncing  upon  their  con-I;^ 
dition,  as  upon  the  manner  in  which  they 
are  applied  to  our  bodies  to  impair  our  « 
health.  I have  no  obje6lion  to  agree  fo  far 
with  the  common  notion,  which  is  fo  con- 
fidently afferted  of  their  putridity,  as  to  fup- 
pofe  it  to  be  the  cafe.  I have  no  objedlion 
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to  fuppofe  that  thefe  noxious  contagious 
matters,  which  we  will  for  the  prefent  call 
putrid  matters,  make  their  way  into  the  cir- 
culation. But  the  queftion  is,  whether,  hav- 
ing thus  got  admittance  into  the  vital  ftream, 
they  there  ad  as  ferments,  and  aflimilatc 
the  blood  to  their  own  corrupt  natures,  or 
whether  they  produce  their  mifchief  by  an 
adlion  on  the  vital  power,  without  affedling 
the  fcnfible  qualities  of  that  fluid.  This  is 
a point  of  confequence  to  decide  ; becaufe, 
if  the  latter  be  the  cafe,  to  prevent  the  evils 
they  tend  to  occafion,  we  Ihould  endeavour 
to  evacuate  the  offending  matters,  or  to  de- 
fend that  principle  of  our  fyftem  againfl: 
then  impieflion.  And  that  their  operation  is 
upon  the  vital  power,  feems  extremely  pro- 
bable, not  only  from  the  advantage  of  ob- 
viating the  predifpofing  caufes,  and  of 
flrengthening  the  fyffem  in  general,  but 
likewife  from  the  benefit  which  has  been  ex^ 
perienced,  (where  the  occafional  caufes  have 
been  with  good  reafon  fufpedled  to  have  ac^ 
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tually  invaded  people)  from  emetics,  laxa- 
tives, and  gentle  fudorifics.  But  if  the  ope- 
ration of  thefe  contagious  matters  be  upon 
the  blood,  and  if  the  dodtrine  of  antifeptics 
be  well  founded,  we  Ihould  have  nothing  to 
fear  from  difpenfing  with  fuch  troublc- 
fome  difeipline.  By  pouring  into  the  body 
a quantity  of  antifeptics,  we  fliould  crufh 
the  ferpent  in  the  egg.  We  Ihould  thereby 
change  the  corrupt  nature  of  the  exciting 
caufes  into  a found  ftate,  or  we  fliould  at 
leaft  guard  the  pure  ftate  of  our  fluids  from 
'receiving  a taint  from  them.  - We  have  al- 
ready feen  how  contrary  fuch  an  expeftation 
would  be  to  experience. 

I have  fufficiently  fliown,  that  the  occa^ 
fional  -caufes  of  putrid  fevers  are,  in  fadf, 
noxious  matters,  for  which  we  find  no  anti- 
dotes in  antifeptics.  They  who  think  highly 
of  the  virtues  of  thefe  medicines,  may  perhaps 
fix>m  hence  be  led  to  doubt  the  putridity  of 
the  occafional  caufes,  as  they  might  con- 
ceive, that  had  they  been  of  that  nature;, 

4 antifeptics 
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antifeptics  v/ouid  prove  a better  fecurity  to 
us  againft  them.  Others,  who  may  have 
rlefs  faith  in  the  prefervative  and  correftive 
qualities  of  fuch  articles  in  the  animal  osco- 

s 

nomy,  may  Hill  think  the  occafional  caufes 
.not  acquitted  of  putridity  by  the  inefficacy  of 
antifeptics  to  guard  us  againft  them.  Inftead 
of  reafoning,  they  may  bid  us  examine  into 
the  adlual  ftate  of  the  blood,  and  of  the  fe- 
cretions  from  it,  in  putrid  fevers.  They  may 
alk.  Have  not  the  occafional  caufes  corrupted 
and  dillblved  the  former  ? Doth  not  the  ftate 
of  the  latter  mark  the  corruption  of  the 
fountain  from  which  they  Ipring  ? I have 
already  maintained  the  incompatibility  of  a 
putrid  ftate  of  the  blood,  for  a moment, 

- with  animal  life : but  though  there  may  be 
very  few  perfons  who  would  contradict  this 
-general  affertion,  as  being  too  evident  to 
admit  of  a doubt,  yet  there  are  few  ex- 
planations of  particular  difeafes  which  do 

* 

not  feem  to  proceed  upon  the  contrary 
foppofition,  A putridity  of  the  blood 

and 
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^nd  humours  is  continually  introduced  by 
writers,  to  account  for  fymptoms  which, 
without  the  affiftance  of  that  notion,  they 
would  have  been  at  a lofs  to  folve. 
People  are  not  eafily  weaned  from  an 
inveterate  prejudice  by  a general  propo- 
fition.  They  require  particular  refutation  j 
which  I fhall  endeavour  to  furnilh  in  the 
cafes  before  us,  and  fhall  be  glad  to  join 
ilTue  upon  the  grounds  which  have  been 
propofed.  And  firfl,  with  refpedl:  to  the  fe- 
cretions: — Dr.  Cullen  obferves,  that  one  of 
the  generic  marks  of  the  Typhus  or  putrid 
fever  is,  that  the  urine  is  but  little  changed. 
Where  the  ftream  is  fo  little  tainted  or  al- 
tered, one  fhould  conceive  that  the  fource 
from  which  it  flowed  could  not  be  very 
corrupt;  and  it  fnould  feerh  to  be  no  rafli 
conclufion,  to  infer,  from  the  inflrance  of  this 
fecretion,  that  the  blood  from  which  the 
urine  is  derived  could  not  be  in  a putrid 
ftate.  But  let  us  examine  the  blood  itfelf 
in  fome  particular  fpecies  of  this  complaint. 

In 
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In  the  mofl:  malignant  of  putrid  fevers,  is 
the  vital  fluid  aflually  depraved  in  the  man- 
ner in  v/hich  it  has  been  reprefented,  or  not  ? 
Does  the  mofl  virulent  and  mofl:  powerful 
of  the  contagions,  that  of  the  plague,  for 
inftance,  convert  the  blood  into  a ilate  of 
corruption  and  dilTolution  ? Venefeftion 
has  been  performed  in  malignant  putrid 
fevers,  and*  in  the  plague  itfelf.  And  what 
has  been  the  flate  of  the  blood  drawn  ? It 
has  been  as  various  in  thefe  as  in  other 
difeafes ; fometimes  coagulating  firmly,  at 
others  but  little  difpofed  to  do  fo  and,  I 
believe,  no  candid  perfon  will  pretend,  in  any 
of  the  cafes,  to  be  able  to  point  out  the  caule 
of  the  difference.  Sydenham  bled  a perfon  ill 
of  the  fever  which  he  calls  the  Febris  pefti- 
lentialis,  and  which  he  defcribes  as  accom- 
panied with  unufual  fymptoms  of  uncom- 
mon malignity.  So  firmly  did  this  perfon’s 
blood  coagulate,  that  he  compares  it  to  that 
drawn  from  one  in  a pleurify.  It  is  well 
known,  that  when  the  plague  began  to 
, fpread 
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fpread  in  London,  Sydenham  retired  into 
the  country ; but  returning  to  town  when 
the  prevalence  of  it  was  on  the  decline,  he 
had  an  opportunity  of  attending  fome  peo- 
ple ill  of  it.  He  bled  one  perfon  three 
times  who  was  known  to  have  that  difeafe  ; 
and  he  compares  the  blood  in  this  cafe,  like- 
wife,  to  that  drawn  from  a perfon  in  apleu- 
rify  *.  Many  obfervations  of  the  fame  kind 
might,  if  necefl'ary,  be  adduced.  The  effen- 
tial  nature,  then,  of  the  malignant  peftilential 
fever,  and  that  of  the  plague,  the  proximate 
caufe  of  the  fymptoms  of  the  one  and  of  the 
other,  does  not  conlift  in  a putridity  of  the 
blood.  Its  -coagulation  in  the  inftances 
which  have  been  mentioned,  refutes  every 
idea  of  that  fort.  Had  it  been  putrid  and 
dilTolved,  it  could  not  have  coagukted. 
But  though  a putridity  of  the  blood  may 
not  be  the  proximate  caule  of  the  plague, 

* Necnon  fanguinem  ipfius  in  acetabulis  refrige- 
ratum  ei  qui  a pleuriticis  detrahitur  non  abfimileni 
luifTe. 


let 
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' let  us  purlue  our  enquiry  a little  further ; 
let  us  examine  whether  fuch  a ftate  of  the 
vital  fluid  be  conftantly,  necelTarily,  and 
eflentially  conne6led  with  the  difeafe,  either 
as  caufe  or  effeft.  Sydenham,  who  was 
prevented  by  the  friends  of  his  patient  ill  of 
the  plague  from  opening  a vein  a fourth 
time,  afcribes  his  death  (which  happened 
the  day  following  the  laft  operation)  to  that 
omiffion,  alledging  that  a fourth  bleeding 
would  have  difcharged  the  whole  materia 
morbi,  fome  of  which  remaining,  he  con- 
ceived, muft  have  deftroyed  the  texture  of 
the  blood,  and  thereby  occafioned  death. 
The  firft  part  of  the  obfervation  he  has 
siven  us,  he  could  not  be  deceived  in.  The 
coagulation  of  the  blood  was  an  obje61:  of 
mere  fight.  The  latter  part  of  it,  with  re- 
fpecl  to  the  imaginary  effefl:  of  the  remain- 
ing materia  morbi  in  diflblving  the  blood, 
was  a fpeculative  inference,  for  which  he 
does  not  appear  to  have  had  any  founda- 
tion. He  thought,  as  many  others  have 

done. 
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done,  that  it  muft  be  fo  broken  down,  bc- 
caufe  he  could  not  otherwife  account  for 
the  livid  fpots  which  were  feen,  and  which 
I lhall  trace  to  a more  certain  fource.  Syden- 
ham could  not  fpeak  from  knowledge  of  the 
ftate  of  his  patient’s  blood  after  the  third 
time  of  bleeding.  He  did  not  open  him,  to 
examine  into  the  ftate  of  it,  after  the  fpeedy 
death  which  enfued.  He,  who  at  an  early 
period  fled  from  the  rumour  of  the  preva- 
lence of  the  difeafe,  was  not  a perfon  to 
expofe  himfelf  to  fuch  fearful  rifks.  The 
French  phyficians  at  Marfeilles  had  more 
courage  or  lefs  apprehenfion.  They  dif- 
fered the  bodies  of  a great  number  of  per- 
fons  who  died  of  the  plague.  The  report 
they  made  of  the  ftate  of  the  bodies,  which 
is  recorded,  is  no  way  equivocal  *.  It  is  a 
pointed  contradirion  of  the  commonly-re- 
ceived 

% 

* Traite  des  caufes,  des  accidens,  et  de  la  cure 
de  la  Pefte,  avec  un  recueil  d’obfervations  et  un  detail 
circonftancie  des  precautions  qu’on  a prifes  pour  fub-r 


venir 
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ceived  notions  of  the  putridity  of  the  blood. 
The  enlarged-fize  of  the  heart,  and  the  per- 
fe£l  coagulation  of  the  blood  in  its  cavi- 
ties, were  the  conftant  appearances  which 
they  remarked.  After  a particular  recital 
of  the  ftate  of  the  feveral  bodies,  we  have 
not,*’  fay  they,'  opened  the  bodies  of  any 
perfons  who  have  died  of  the  plague,  with- 
out finding  the  four  cavities  of  the  heart 
extremely  full,  and  diftended  with  a thick 
black  blood  entirely  coagulated.  Tout  gru- 
mele,  caille,  coagule,  are  the  various  terms 
which  they  at  different  times  make  ufe  of 
to  exprefs  the  ftate  of  the  blood  From 

hence 

venir  aux  befoins  des  peuples  ailliges  de  cette  maladis 
ou  pour  la  prevenir  dans  des  lieux  qui  en  font  mena- 
ces. Faltet  imprimepar  ordredu  Roi.  a Paris.  Quarto.  . 

Nous  n’avons  ouvert  aucun  cadavre  de  peflifer^s 
ou  nous  n’ayons  toujours  trouve  les  quatre  cavitez 
■ du  cceur  extremement  remplies  et  dilatees  par  un  fang 
cpais,  noir  et  tout  grumele.  Le  cosur  du  Sieur  Bourget 
avoit  fi  fort  grofli,  qu’il  fut  trouve  creve  audevant  de 

fon  ventricule  droit,  du  cote  du  feptum  medium,  fur 

lequel 
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hence  they  were  led  to  believe,  that  a too 
great  thicknefs  of  the  blood  was,  in  part  at 
leaft,  the  caufe  of  this  difeafe.  It  then  ap- 
pears, that  at  the  moment  the  moll  virulent 
of  thefe  cbntagions,  the  contagion  of  the 
plague,  has  confummated  Its  mifchief,  and 
produced  death,  the  blood  is  not  in  the 
putrid  diffolved  Hate  which  has  been  af- 
cribed  to  it  at  the  beginning  of  the  difeafe, 
and  from  which  all  the  evil  was  fuppofed  to 
have  derived  its  origin. 

Let  us  now  recollefl  the  general  fymp- 
toms,  mentioned  by  Dr.  Cullen,  of  the 
putrid  fever,  and  let  us  confider  to  what 
conclufion,  with  refpe6l  to  its  proxi- 
mate caufe,  they  will  lead  us.  Thefe 
are,  a trifling  increafe  of  heat  in  the 

lequel  nous  trouvames  la  valeur  d’une  livre  de  fang 
tout  caille,  qui  s’etant  fait  jour  par  la  dite  dechirure, 
s’etoit  extravafe  fur  ce  vifcere  dans  la  cavite  du  peri- 
carde.  Le  foye  s’efl:  toujours  trouve  engorge  d_e  fang 
et  beaucoup  plus  gros  que  dans  Tetat  naturel,  Traitc 
de.la  Pefte,  part  i.  p.  loi. 

body  s 

m ^ 
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body } a fmall,  weak,  but  for  the  moft  part 
frequent  pulfe ; the  urine  but  little  changed  j 
the  functions  of  the  brain  much  difordered  ; 
and  the  ftrength  of  the  body  greatly  dimi- 
nifhed,”  Thefe  generic  marks,  with  others, 
are  feen  in  evex'y  fpecies  * of  this  difeafe„ 
Debility,  languor,  a fudden  and  exceffive 
decay  of  ftrength,  a weaknefs  without  any 

remarkable 

See  the  Typhus  gravlor  or  the  more  malignant 
putrid  fever  of  Dr.  Cullen.  > Under  this  fpecies  of  the 
putrid  fever  he  includes  the  jail-fever,  the  camp-fever, 
&c.  He  makes  the  plague  a genus  of  the  exanthe- 
mata. But  whatever  propriety  there  may  be,  on  ac^ 
count  of  the  buboes  incident  to  it,  in  the  place  he  has 
allotted  to  it  in  his  Nofologia,  the  definition  the  learned 
profeflbr  himfelf  gives  of  it,  juftifies  me  in  confidering 
it  here  as  a fpecies  of  the  malignant  putrid  fever.  He 
defines  the  Peftis,  Typhus  maxime  contagiofa  cum 
fumma  debilitate.” 

• % Sic  virium  debilitas,  langiior,  proidratio,  pulfuS 
fine  infigni  celeritate  imbecillitas,  temulentiae  aemula 
capitis  hebetude,  dolor,  gravitas,  ftupor,  vertigo,  ocu- 

I- 

lorum  vigor  a fe  ipfo  alienus,  linguae  fiacciditas,-  tre*^ 


mor. 
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, I 

remarkable  quicknefs  of  the  pulfe,  an  heavi- 

» \ 

nefs  of  the  head  refcmbling  a ftate  of 
drunkennefs,  a fiupor,  a vertigo,  a dull- 
nefs  of  the  eyes,  a flaccidity  of  the  tongue, 
a tremor  of  the  fame  with  an  incapacity  to 

s 

articulate,  with  many  other  fymptoms,  oc- 
cur, fays  Chenot,  more  Axquently,  more 
quickly,  and  with  greater  violence,  at  the 
ifirfl  attack  of  the  plague,  than  in  any  of 
the  ordinary  difeafes  of  this  clafs.  From 
tiiefe  circumftances,  and  from  the  abfence  of 

t 4 

every  mark  of  any  depravation  or  corruption 

» » 

of  the  humours,  he  infers,  in  a very  vague 
manner,  that  the  contagion  of  the  plague  mult 
act  upon  the  nerves.  But  nothing  can, more 
fully  ihow  how  inaccurate  his  notions  upon 
this  fubje6i  were,  than  his  bringing  argu- 
ments in  the  fame  paragraph  to,  prove  the 

mor,  balbuties,  materiiie  aeruglnofse  reje^tio  ^ Urina 
pallor,  aliaque  plura  tarn  frequenter,  cito,  multipli- 
citer,  violenter  in  nulla  vulgarium  morborum  fpecie 
occurrunt,  quemadmodum  in  pelle.  Chenot  Tradl.  de 
Pefte,  p.  41. 
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opinion  of  the  ancients,  that  the  plague  was 
a difeafe  of  the  heart,  and  that  the  fudden 
laffitude,  and  weaknefs  of  the  pulfe,  with  a 
flownefs  of  it  in  fome  cafes,  proved  the  great 
injury  which  that  organ  had  fuftained.  From 
thefe  particulars  it  appears,  that  he  \vas 
certain  only  of  one  thing,  viz.  that  the 
peftilential  contagion  did  not  aft  upon  the 
blood.  The  fymptoms  which  he  relates,  I 
fliall  endeavour  to  explain  hereafter.  The 
French  writers  feem  to  agree  in  referring 
its  operation  to  the  vital  power : Le 

caraftere  general  de  ce  venin,''  fays  one  of 
them,  c’eft  d’attaquer  I’efprit  vital  ou  ce 

•V 

principe  qui  donne  le  mouvement  aux  ref- 
forts  qui  foutiennent  la  vie.  Dela  viennent 
que  le  pouls  s’eteint,  &cd'  Befides  thefe 
general  affeftions,  together  with  livid  fpots  in 
various  parts  of  the  body,  buboes  and  car- 
buncles foon  follow,  and  feem  particularly  to 
charafterize  the  plague.  All  thefe  appearances 
are  the  occurrences  of  a few  days.  Death 

fometimes,  indeed,  enfues  in  lefs  than  eight- 

and- 
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and-forty  hours.  The  general  fymptoms 
which  have  been  mentioned,  the  languor 
and  laffitude,  the  exceflive  v/eaknefs  in  al! 
the  motions  of  the  body,  and  particularly 
confpicuous  in  the  fundlions  of  the  heart, 
appear  as  fuddenly,  almoft  as  violently  per- 
haps, in  other  putrid  fevers  as  in  the  plague. 
In  the  gaol~fcver  which  happened  at  Ox- 
ford, perfons  were  attacked  with  the  difeafe 
before  they  left  the  court  of  allize.  In  this, 
as  in  other  -putrid  malignant  fevers,  livid 
fpots,  petechiae,  appear  in  the  fpace  of  a few 
days.  If  thefe  are  not  accompanied  with 
buboes,  depofitions  on  the  parotid  glands  and 
other  parts  are  not  unfrequeritly  attendant 
upon  them.  In  all  thefe  fevers  there  is  a lingu- 
lar difpofition  to  gangrene.  In  the  plague  the 
✓ 

carbuncles  we  are  informed,  are  gangre- 

t 

nous  affeftions,  not  critical- depofitions.  In 
other  putrid  fevers,  gangrenous  ulcers,  feen 
^particularly  in  the  throat,  are  very  frequent. 


* See  Msertens  Hiftoria  Peftis  Mofcuenfis,  ann.  1771. 
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-—How  then  are  we  to  explain  all  thefe  ap- 
pearances ? What  do  the  fymptoms  denote  ? 
All  thofe  general  ones  firft:  mentioned  prove, 
that  the  vital  power,  that  power,  qua  fibra 
ad  contaclum  irritamenti  fe  contrahit,  is  di- 
miniflied  in  every  part  of  the  machine.  It 
is  with  difficulty  that  the  voluntary  mufcles 
can  be  excited  to  motion ; and  they  are 
feeble  when  brought  into  action.  The  fick 
perfons  can  hardly  walk  or  Hand  j fo  weak 
are  the  contraftions  of  the  mufcles  of  the 
tongue  as,  inftead  of  diftinfl  articulation, 
to  occafion  the  Ipeech  to  falter.  That  blood, 
which  flowing  into  the  cavities  of  the  heart 
ufed  to  excite  ftrong  and  regular  contrac- 
tions, can  now  only  produce  weak  ones. 
In  the  plague,  the  pulfe  is  in  a manner  ex- 
tinguiflied,  as  a French  writer  exprefles  it. 
In  other  malignant  putrid  fevers,  it  is  fome- 
times  flow,  more  often  quick.  But,  if  the 
“ pulfus  plerumque  frequens  be  a jufl: 

* See  the  Nofologia  Methodica  of  Dr.  Cullen. 
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p3.rt  o£  tlic  ch3.r3.6lcr  of  putrid  fcvcis,  muft 
we  not  f3y,  th3t,  however  the  vital  power 
may  have  fuffered  in  the  voluntary  mufcles, 
fo  far  from  being  impaired,  it  is  increafed  in 
the  heart  ? This  would  be  to  fuppofe,  that 
what  diminifties  it  in  onemufcle,  may  increafe 
it  in  another ; this  would  be  to  make  the 
quicknefs  and  frequency  of  its  contra6tions 
the  meafure  of  the  vital  power  in  its  fibres. 
He  who  fliould  calculate  it  by  fuch  means, 
without  paying  any  regard  either  to  the  fli- 
muli  applied  to  excite  the  contra6lions  of  the 
heart,  or  to  the  force  and  effe6t  of  thefe  when 
produced,  feems  to  me  to  be  as  little  likely  to 
form  ajufl;  eftimate  of  the  vital  power  in  the 
fibres,  which  perform  them,  as  that  perfon 
would  be  of  having  an  accurate  idea  of  the 
momentum  or  force  of  a moving  body,  who, 
without  confidering  the  quantity  of  the 
matter  it  contains,  (hould  meafure  it  merely 
by  its  velocity.— To  draw  right  conclufions 
therefore  from  the  quicknefs  of  the  pulfe, 
we  muft  examine  the  fources  from  which  it 

L 3 may 
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may  arile.  As  the  vital  power  feems  in 
thefe  cafes  to  be  generally  diminifhed  in  the 
machine,  it  does  not  appear  any  way  pro- 
bable.that  it  fliould  have  fuffered  no  local  in- 
jury in  the  fibres  of  the  heart.  Inftead  of 
proceeding  therefore  from  increafed  irritabi- 

i 

lity,  may  not  the  quicknefs  of  the  pulfe  be 
occafioned  by  increafed  irritation  ? A mi- 
nute inveftigation  of  this  matter  will,  I am 
apt  to  believe,  teach  us,  that,  inftead  of  be- 
ing more  irritable,  the  vital  organ  will  only 
appear  to  have  been  more  irritated.  But,  that 
I may  not  appear  to  make  aflertions  without 
proofs,  I fliall  endeavour  to  point  out  the 
fource  of  this  increafed  irritation  ; nor  fhall 
I have  recourfe  for  this  purpofe  to  any  irri- 
tating qualities  combined  with  the  fedative 
ones  of  the  poifons  which  excite  putrid 
fevers,  the  operation  of  which  might  be  fup— 
pofed  to  take  place  after  the  effefts  of  the 
latter  have  ceafed.  Averfe  to  every  thing 
like  hypothefiS,  I ftiall  fearch  for  the  folu- 
tion  of  this  matter  in  fuch  caufes  as  are 

evident 
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evident  snd  dcrnonftr<ible.  I flisll  look  foi 
it  111  tlic  mecli3.niCcil  iiicre3,re  of  ftirnnlus 
which  takes  place  in  thefe  cafes,  and  which  it 
may  be  eafv  to  obferve,  and  not  difficult 
perhaps  to  explain.  It  is  generally,  I be- 
lieve, admitted,  that  the  blood  flowing  into 
the  four  cavities  of  the  heart,  is  the  ftimu- 
lus  which  excites  them  to  edntraft  5 and 
the  effed,  we  fliall  find,  will  always  be  pro- 
portioned to  the  degree  of  the  caufe  applied. 
When,  at  the  beginning  of  the  paroxyfm  of 
an  intermittent  fever,  a fpafm  and  palenefs 
appear  on  the  furface  of  the  body,  and  the 
blood  is  fuddenly  repelled  to  the  internal 
parts,  the  pulfe  becomes  during  the  cold  fit 
very  fmall,  extremely  frequent,  and  often 
irregular.  The  heart  feems  for  a while  to 
labour  under  the  load  which  opprefles  it ; 
but,  the  vital  power  in  its  fibres  being  op- 
prefled,  and  not  cfTentially  impaired,  this  ac- 
cumulation of  the  blood  about  the  heart 
foon  roufes  it  to  ftrong  and  powerful  con- 
traffions,  by  which  the  blood  is  propelled 

L 4 with 
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with  force  to  the  extrernities,  and  all  the 
fymptoms  of  the  hot  fit,  the  heat  and  the 
rednefs  of  the  fkin,  &c.  enfue.  As  the  heat 
comes  on,  the  heart  having  freed  itfelf  in 
fome  degree,  the  pulfe  becomes  more  regular, 
hard,  and  full,  and  in  thefe  refpe6ls  inr 
creafes  until  the  fweat  breaks  out  As 
the  fweat  flows,  and  as  the  circulation  be- 
comes equable  in  every  part,  and  the  heart 
is  no  longer  ftimulated  by  an  unufual  quan- 
tity of  blood  driven  back  upon  it,  the  pulfe 
becomes  fofter  and  lefs  frequent.  But  in 
fevers  termed  putrid,  the  vital  power  being 
greatly  diminifhed,  and  the  a6lions  depend- 
ing upon  it  confiderably  weakened,  the  heart 
is  unable  to  rid  itfelf  of  the  blood  accumu- 
lated about  it,  vyhich  in  that  unufual  quan- 
tity irritates  it,  as  in  the  cold  fit  of  an  in- 
termittent, to  fmall  and  very  frequent  con- 
traftions.  In  thefe  cafes,  inftead  of  that 
■leat  and  glowing  rednefs  of  the  Ikin  which 

* t * ’ 
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is  confpicuous  after  the  cold  fit,  when  the 
heart  feems  to  have  been  only  oppreffed  by 
the  extraordinary  load  thrown  upon  it,  the 
^fame  fpafm  with  little  or  no  relaxation,  the 
fame  palenefs  continues,  the  fame  ghaftly 
countenance  is  feen ' throughout  the  courfe 
of  the  difeafe,  and  confequently  the  fame  , 
caufe  which  originally  repelled  the  blood 
from  the  furface  ftill  operates.  But,  inde- 
pendently of  all  reafoning,  the  diftention  of 
the  cavities  of  the  heart  difcovered  on  dif- 
feftion,  and  their  having  burft  ^ in  fome 
inftances,  evince  to  a demonft ration,  that  the  ' 
blood  has  been  unduly  accumulated  about  it 
in  putrid  fevers,  and  that  the  vital  organ 
has  of  courfe  been  unufually  irritated.  But 
the  continued  repulfion  of  the  blood  is  not 
the  only  fource  of  extraordinary  irritation  in 
thefe  cafes.  A refiftance  to  the  motion  of 
the  heart  has  likewife  been  reckoned  by  phy- 
fiologifts  among  the  caufes  which  quicken 

if 

f Vide  Traite  des  Caufes,  &Ct  quoted  before. 
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the  pulfe : the  obftinate  fpafm  on  the  fur- 
face  of  the  body,  independently  of  the  re- 
pulfion  of  the  blood  confequent  upon  it, 
may  perhaps  in  this  way  contribute  to  that 
effeft.  But  the  extraordinary  heavinefs  and 
weight  of  the  mufcular  parts  in  putrid  dif- 
eafes,  from  the  diminution  of  the  vital  prin- 
ciple which  gives  a fpring  and  animation  to 
them,  mull:  form  a great  obftacle  to  the 
propulfive  powers  of  the  heart,  and  to  the 
propagation  of  the  motion  of  the  blood. 
The  blood,  then,  accumulated  about  the 
heart,  the  fpafm,  and  the  increafed  weight 
of  the  raufcles  giving  reliftance  to  its  mo- 
tion, _are  fources  of  uncommon  irritation. 
So  much,  however,  by  fome  of  the  occafional 
caufes  which  excite  malignant  fevers,  is  the 
vital  power  deftroyed,  that  the  concurrence 
of  all  thefe  caufes  is  not  in  fome  cafes  able 
to  quicken  the  pulfe.  In  the  plague,  and 
in  other  malignant  putrid  fevers,  phylicians 
have  obferved  it  not  onlv  to  be  weak,  but 
in  many  inftances  to  be  likewife  flow.  For 

which 
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whicli  rcsloHi  tlic  ncciii3.tc  Di.  Cullen^  in 
his  charafter  of  the  Typhus,  does  not  re- 
prefent  the  pulfe  to  be  always  quick,  but 
only  “ plerumque  frequens.”  And  when 
this  increafed  frequency  does  occur,  that  it 
arifes  front  the  caufes  I have  mentioned, 
is  evident  from  this  drcumtlance,  that  if 
by  tonic  and  ftimulant  medicines  we  can 
roule  the  heart  to  rid  itfelf  of  the  accumu  - 
lated load  upon  it,  and  the  abatement  of  the 
fpafm  will  admit  of  its  being  propelled  in 
any  degree  to  the  furface  of  the  body,  the 
pulfe  becomes  more  full  and  lefs  frequent. 
But,  independently  of  thefe  fuggeftions, 
had  I not  been  able  to  point  out  thefe 
fources  of  uncommon  Irritation,  the  making 
the  quicknefs  of  the  pulfe,  in  fuch  cafes,  the 
criterion  of  an  increafe  of  irritability  in  the 
heart,  would  involve  us  in  the  grofleft  con- 
tradiftions.  Our  principles  in  that  cafe, 
and  our  pradlice,  would  be  at  the  greateft 
variance.  Where  the  vital  power  is  not 

impaired,  v/here  the  vital  power,  or 

irritability 
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irritability  as  it  is  called,  is  in  the  ordinary' 
ftate  of  health,  ftimuli  are  extremely  perni- 
cious j how  much  more  then  muft  they  be 
fo,  where  that  principle  is  increafed  ? But  fo 
far  are  they  from  being  hurtful  in  putrid 
difeafes,  that  perfons  ill  of  them,  and  unac- 
cuftomed  to  wine,  will  not  only  bear,  but  re- 
quire, a quantity  of  cordials  which  at  other 
times  would  expofc  them  to  the  moft  dan- 
gerous inflammations.  To  reftore  the  con-  ' 
tradlions  of  the  heart  to  their  healthy  flan- 
dard,  we  are  obliged  to  aflifl;  its  weaknefs  by 
an  increafe  of  tonic  ilimuli,  to  excite  it  to  a 
due  performance  of  its  fundtions.  Or,  to 
adopt  the  common  language  which  has  been 
ufed  upon  this  occafion,  we  find  it  neceffary 
to  fupport  by  every  poflible  means  the  fink- 
ing vis  vitge,  or  vital  power:  With  what 
propriety,  then,  could  we  refer  the  quicknefs 
of  the  pulle  to  an  increafe  of  that  principle 
which  we  find  it  fo  neceffary  to  fupport,  and 
.to  keep  as  much  as  ^ioflible  from  conitantly 
diminifhing 
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The  late  celebrated  Haller,  who  paffes 
one  general  fentence  of  putridity  upon  all 
the  exciting  caufes  of  putrid  fevers,  with- 
out appearing  to  alledge  fufiicient  proofs 
of  it,  agrees  with  me  in  regard  to  their  pri- 

I 

mary  effeft  on  the  fyftem,  which  he  admits 
to  be  fumma  virium  et  irritabilis  naturae 
deftruclio but  then  he  adds,  cum  fimili 

M 

fuee  caufae  in  humoribus  noftris  putredine 
conjundta/'  It  feems  extraordinary,  that  fo 
able  a phiiofopher  as  Haller  fliould  have  con- 
ceived, that  the  occafional  caules  would  acl 
diredlly  by  their  fedative  or  weakening  qua- 
lities in  diminiihing  the  vital  principle,  and 
that  they  fhould  at  the  fame  time  operate  as 
a ferment  upon  the  fluids;  and  aflimilate 
them  to  their  own  natures  ; fmce  this  would 
be  a needlefs  multiplication  of  caufes,  ^and 
no  ways  confonant  to  the  Ample  mode  in 
which  the  wifdom  of  nature  ufually  accom- 
pliflies  her  ends.  The  quicknefs  with  which 
the  occafional  caufes  of  putrid  fevers  aft'ecl 
us,  difcountenances  every  idea  of  their  adt- 


ing 


ing  as  ferments,  which  require  time  to  pro- 
duce a change  upon  our  humours,  and  to 

\ 

affimilate  our  fluids  to  their  own  natures ; 
and  the  notion  is  fliown  to  be  groundlefs  by 
the  proofs  I have  already  adduced  that  the 
blood  is  not  found  after  death  to  be  fo  cor- 
rupted as  it  has 'been  rep refented  to  be  dur- 
ing life.  Haller  then  agrees  with  me  in 
obferving,  that  the  firft  effect  upon  our  bo- 
dies of  the  occafional  caufes  of  putrid  fevers, 
is  to  deftroy  the  vital  power  and  the  ftrength 
of  the  fyftem.  Hence  then,  as  I have  faid 
before,  arifes  that  difficulty,  which  perfons 
under  their  influence  feel  to  ufe  their 

t 
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mufcles,  hence  that  averflon  to  motion,  and 

weaknefs  in  every  action.  The  contra6iions 

« 

of  the  heart  are  feeble.  If  they  are  quick, 
it  is  becaufe  the  caufes  ftimulating  that 
organ  are  greatly  increafed.  As  the  im- 
paired ftate  of  the  vital  power  feems  to  offer 
fo  natural  and  fo  juft  a folution  of  the  dimi- 
nution of  force  in  all  the  voluntary  and  in- 
voluntary motions,  fo  it  appears  to  me  that 

it 
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it  would  be  extremely  unphllofophical  to 
have  recourfe  to  any  other  caufe,  and  much 
lefs  to  a vifionary  putridity  of  the  blood,  to 
account  for  that  flaccidity  confpicuous  in 
all  the  fibres  of  the  body,  for  the  livid  fpots, 
for  the  tendency  to  gangrene,  fo  remarkable 
in  all  thefe  difeafes.  They  are  all  derived 
from  the  fame  common  origin,  they  are  all 
links  of  the  fame  chain.  All  thefe  appear- 
ances are  analogous  to  thofe  obferved  ‘by 
the  celebrated  Italian  philofopher,  when  the 
vital  power  was  purpofely  and  artificially 
deftroyed.  Weaknefs  v/as  its  firft  confe- 
quence^  a foft,  flaccid,  tender  ftate  of  the 
mufcular  fibres,  a diminiflied  cohefion  be- 
tween the  particles  compofing  them,  a 
lengthening  of  the  fibres,  followed  in  ‘fucr 
ceflion,  and  were  the  immediate  fore- 
runners of  putrefaction.  The  progrefs 
to  putrefaction,  in  putrid  difeafes,  is 
marked  by  the  fame  occurrences,  and  I 
therefore  feem  to  be  juftified  in  referring 
them  to  the  fame  fource.  In  the  feurvy, 
and  in  putrid  fevers,  a torpor,  a diminiflied 
I o difpofition 
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difpoiition  to  contract,  and  a diminifhed 
force  of  conti'a6lion,  are  the  firft  effefls  of 
their  occahonal  caufes.  In  the  former,  as 
well  as  in  the  latter,  the  fame  foft  flaccid 
Hate  of  the  mufcular  fibres  occurs  ; the  fame 
diminifhed  coheflon  between  the  particles 
compofing  them,  by  which  the  veflels  rea- 
dily fuffer  thofe  fluids,  which  they  could 
before  retain,  to  be  effufed  under  the  Ikin, 
and  to  give  the  fpots  common  to  all  thefe 
cafes.  Hence  too  that  aptitude  to  difcharge 
blood  by  the  various  emunftories.  The 
fame  lengthening  of  the  fibres ' is  likewife 
difcovered.  In  the  fcurvy,  and  in  the  plague, 
the  heart  has  been  found  diftended  to  a large 
lize.  And  the  tendency  to  gangrene  and 
putrefaftion  is  remarkable  in  both  thefe 
morbid  affeftions.  But  the  time  in  which 
the  fymptoms  of  thefe  difeafes  come  on,  and 
the  quicknefs  with  which  their,  feveral  phe- 
nomena fucceed  one  the  other,  feem  to  be 
proportioned  in  fome  degree  to  the  violence 

and  the  fuddennefs  with  which  the  vital 
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power  in  each  complaint  is  diminilhed.  In  • 
the  plague,  that  principle  is  greatly  and 
quickly  injured,  and  the  livid  fpots,  and 

I 

the  carbuncles,  frequently  arife  in  eight- 
and-forty  hours.  The  whole  difeafe  is  of- 
ten the  tragedy  only  of  a few  days.  In 
other  malignant  fevers,  in  the  gaol-fever, 
&c.  the  livid  fpots  are  feen  the  third  day. 

In  the  fcurvy,,  where  the  vital  principle  is 

\ ~ 

flowly  and  gradually  impaired,  it  is  many 
weeks  before  the  fpots  appear.  As  thefe 
fpots  follow  the  injury  fuftained  by  the  vital 
power,  and  are  either  quick  or  flow  in  their 
appearance,  juft  as  this  principle  is  either 
quickly  or  flowly  diminiihed,  we  have  as 
much  reafon  to  think  them  the  effect  of  the 
impaired  ftate  of  the  vital  pov/er,  as  to  con- 
fider  the  hot  fit  of  an  ague  the  natural  con- 
fequence  of  the  coldfit.  Does  the  early  diforder 
of  the  functions  of  the  brain,  in  putrid  fevers, 
arife  from  the  injury  of  the  vital  power  inhe- 
rent in  the  fibres  of  the  veffels  which  go  to  it.^ 
or,  is  it  not  rather  the  effect  of  that  quick 

M change 
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change  in  the  circulation  confequent  ori 
the  w-eaknels  of  the  heart  and  arteries,  by 
which  the  force  and  the  quantity  of  the  blood 
propelled  to  that  organ  are  fuddenly  lef- 
fened,  and  the  equability  of  the  diftribution 
of  the  vital  fluid  to  the  different  parts  of  it, 
is  quickly  and  greatly  diflurbed  ? Does  not 
the  abfence  of  any  confiderable  diforder^  of 
the  funftions  of  the  brain  in  the  fcurvy 
countenance  this  idea  ? In  this  cafe,  does 
. Tiot  the  gradual  fubftradlion  of  force  from 
the  heart  and  arteries,  give  time  to  the  vef- 
fels  of  the  brain  to  accommodate  themfelves 
to  the  change  wliich  takes  place  in  the  cir- 
culation ? When  no  particular  difeafe  has 
taken  place,  it  is  certainly  owing  to  this 
caufe,  that  a very  confiderable  quantity  of 
blood  may  be  difcharged  flowly  from  the 

■ body  without  affeding  the  head  : but  a 

■ much  lefs  quantity  drawn  off  by  vensele^tion 
will  often  produce  faintnefs. 

If  we  confider  the  appearances  indicat- 
• ing  a difpofition  to  putrefadion  in  a parti- 
cular 
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cukr  part,  they  will  be  found  to  correfpond 
with  and  to  confirm  what  we  have  ad- 
vanced with  refpeft  to  the  fource  of  a fimi- 
lar  tendency  in  the  general  lyftem.  Let  us 
view  the  phenomena  which  attend  the  fiift 
decline  of  the  vital  principle  (whatever  it 
may  be  that  impairs  it)  from  its  mofh 
exalted  ftate  in  an  inflamed  part,  to  its  total 
extinaion  in  a gangrene.  The  inflamed 
part  firfl:  changes  from  a clear  to  a dark 
red  i its  fibres  become  foft  and  flaccid,  and 
though  before  extremely  irritable,  they  are 
now  almofl:  infenfible  to  ftimuli.  The  co- 
lour of  the  part  then  becomes  livid,  and  by 
degrees  quite  black.  The  heat  of  the  part 
ceafes.  The  foftnefs  and  flaccidity  of  the 
fibres  increafe.  Their  cohefion  goes  on  di- 
minifliing,  till  they  lofe  their  confiftence 
entirely.  They  at  laft  exhale  a cadaverous 
fmell,  and  moulder  away  *.  Dr.  Cullen  is 
of  opinion,  that  the  violent  excitement  of 
the  inflammation  gives  a tendency  to  gan- 


^ See  Dr.  Cullen’s  Firft  Lines, 
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grene  by  firfl:  deftroying  the  tone  of  the 
veflels,  and  therefore  an  extreme  violence 
of  pain  in  an  inflamed  part  always  makes  us 
apprehenflve  of  it.  We  do  not  appear  to 
know  what  the  precife  fituation  of  the  par- 
ticles of  a fibre  with  refpedt  to  each  other 
is,  upon  which  the  due  adlion  of  the  vital 
power  inherent  in  it  depends,  nor  in  what 
manner  that  particular  fliate  is  changed  by 
an  exceflive  inflammation.  Whether  the 
great  irritation  which  oCcafioned  the  inflam- 
mation exhaufts  this  principle,  as  continued 
llimuli  are  known  to  do,  or  whether  the 
exceffively  increafed  aftion  in  the  inflamed 
part  deranges  the  fituation  of  the  particles 
of  its  fibres  which  is  neceflary  to  the  action 
of  the  vital  power,  cannot  be  determined. 
It  is  certain,  however,  that  gangrene  is 
often  the  confequence  of  fuch  an  high  in- 
flammation, as  well  as  of  thofe  greatly  fe- 
dative  caufes  which  prevail  in  malignant 
fevers.  Much,  however,  as  thefe  excit- 
ing 
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ing  caufes  ^ of  gangrene  differ,  their  effeSts 
are  the  fame.  The  fymptoms  common  to  all 
of  them  (the  change  of  colour,  the  dimi- 
niflied  irritability  from  ftimuli,  the  dimi- 
nifhed  tone,  the  diminilhed  cohefion,  the 
foft  flaccid  ftate  of  the  fibres,  &c.)  prove 
that  the  gangrenes,  in  both  cafes,  proceed 
from  the  fame  proximate  caufe  in  the  fyf- 
tem,  and  that  whether  the  vital  power  be 
impaired  by  an  high  inflammation,  or  by 
fedative  caufes,  the  deffrudlion  of'  it  is  the 
immediate  fource  in  the  animal  ceconomy, 
from  which  all  the  phenomena  I have  men- 
tioned are  derived. 


^ Our  fuccefs  in  preventing  and  in  flopping  gan- 
grenes, will  always  depend  upon  our  fagacity  in  dif- 
covcring  the  nature  of  the  caufe  which  excites  them. 
It  will  eafily  be  conceived,  that  one  occafioned  by  an 
high  inflammation,  will  require  a very  different  mode 
©f  treatment  from  that  which  is  brought  on  by  feda- 
tive caufes  and  great  weaknefs.  Thofe  from  the  latter 
fource  are  the  moft  frequent  in  their  occurrence. 
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The  hiftorles  of  fome  cafes  were  lately  read 
at  a meeting  of  the  Royal  Society,  tending  to 
prove  that  mortifications  were  more  local 
affedlions  than  had  commonly  been  ima- 
gined. Whilfl  it  would  be  difficult  to  con- 
ceive this  truth,  were  they  derived  from  any 
general  vice  of  our  circulating  humours,  the 
principles  I have  laid  down  will  enable  us 
toaccountfor.it.  It  is  well  known,  that 
the  vital  power  of  a particular  part  may  be 
injured,  and  a tendency  to  putrefadtion  in 
confequence  take  place,  and  yet  the  circu- 
lating fluids  may  not  be  tainted.  Morti- 
fication, and  the  lofs  of  a limb,  has  often 
been  the  effedl  of  intenfe  cold,  which  has 
no  power  of  communicating  any  feptic  prin- 
ciples to  the  mafs  of  the  blood.  With  re- 
fpeft  to  putrid  difeafes  likewife,  which  are 
not  confined  to  a particular  part,  but  affedl 
the  whole  body,  though  they  cannot  be  re- 
ferred to  a putridity 'of  the  circulating  mafs 
of  our  humours,  as  being  that  which  mull 
produce  inftant  death,  yet  a diminution  of 
' the 
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the  vital  power,  giving  weaknefs,  &c.  and  a 
tendency  to  putrefaftion  in  the  whole  fyftem, 
is  compatible  with  life,  though  not  with, 
health,  and  prefents  us  with  the  only  means, 
as  it  appears  to  me,  by  which  a reafoiiable 
folution  can  be  offered  of  the  phenomena 
of  putrid  difeafes. 

We  may  venture,  I think,  to  conclude, 
from  what  has  preceded,  that  the  mufcular 
fibres  are  the  feat  of  putrid  difeafes — that 
the  diminution  of  the  vital  power  inherent 
in  thofe  fibres  is  the  proximate  caufe,  is 
the  general  and  immediate  fource  in  the 
animal  ceconomy,  from  which  their  fymp- 
toms  arife— that  the  fimilitude  and  affi- 
nity which  has  been  remai'ked  between 
certain  appearances  attending  all  putrid 
difeafes,  (as  the  livid  fpots,  the  flaccidity 
of  the  fibres,  &c.)  are  owing  to  their  occu- 
pying the  fame  feat,  and  to  their  being  de- 
rived from  the  fame  origin  in  the  fyftem— 
and  that  the  peculiarities  which  have  been  , 
obferved  to  occur  in  the  various  fpecies  of 
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thofe  difcjafes,  may’ probably  arlfc  from  the 
different  manner  in  which  their  feveral  re- 

* • ' . 1 i * 

mote  caufes  may  affe6l  the  vital  power,  the 
injury  of  which  is  the  immediate  parent  of 
all  their  fymptoms. 

I fliall  conclude  this  chapter  with  con- 

* « * • 

trafling  a flight  fketch  of  thofe  morbid  af- 
fections which  refult  from  an  increafed  ac- 

* ’ 4 * 

tion  of  the  vital  power,  with  the  general 
charader  of  fuch  as  depend  upon  a diminu- 
tion of  it. 

The  former  gives  inflammation,  which  is 
to  be  diftinguiflied  by  an  increafed  tone  and 
contraclility  of  the  fibres  of  the  body;  the 
latter,  a difpofition  to  putridity,  marked  by  a 
diminiflaed  tone,  and  a diminifhed  contrac- 

« t 

tility  of  them.  The  former  is  accompanied 
with  a great  force  of  vibration  in  the  vef- 
fels,  and  an  hardnefs  of  the  pulfe ; an  ex- 
treme degree  of  weaknefs  of  the  pulfe  marks 
♦ 

the  latter  conftitution,  with  which  ftrength 
and  hardnefs  are  wholly  incompatible.  The 
flate  of  inflammation  is  attended  with  a 

great 


i 
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great  increafe  of  heat ; the  putrid  tendency 
with  very  little.  The  former  gives  a glow- 
ing rednefs  to  the  body  j great  palenefs  is ' 
the  companion  of  the  latter.  In  an  in- 
flamed condition  of  the  body,  the  tenfe  ftate 
of  its  fibres  is  confpicuous,  and  which  will 
be  efpecially  difcernible,  when  the  increafed 
aftion  of  the  vital  power  takes  place  in  a 
particular  part ; in  the  putrid  difpofition, 
the  lax  flaccid  ftate  of  the  fibres  is'  equally 
evident.  The  former  is  to  be  removed  by 
thofe  things  which  leflen  the  adlion  of  the 
vital  power  • the  latter,  it  will  be  feen,  is 
to  be  remedied  by  thofe  which  increafe  it. 
In  the  former  cafe,  the  aftion  of  the  vital 
power  is  to  be  lowered  to  the  ftandard  of 
health ; in  the  latter,  it  is  to  be  raifed  to  it. 
In  inflammation,  evacuations  to  lelfen  the 
quantity  of  the  blood  and  humours  which  ex- 
cite the  contractions  of  the  heart  and  arte- 
ries, and  refrigerant  medicines  to  abate,  their 
inordinate  actions,  are  neceflary  j in  the 

putrid 
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putrid  afFedion,  cordial  and  tonic  medicines,- 
to  iupport  the  finking  vital  power,  and  to 
reftore  the  diminilhed  aflion  of  the  veffels 
to  its  ufual  yigour  and  force  of  contrac- 
tion, are  requifite. 


CHAP. 
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CHAP.  XL 

4 • 

Of  the  Qrigin  of  the  Scurvy. 

IT  has  been  matter  of  much  dlfcuffion 
and  controverfy,  whether  the  fcurvy  be 
a difeafe  with  which  the  ancient  phyficians 
were  acquainted,  or  whether  it  be  the  pro- 

I 

duftion  of  later  times,  and  the  offspring  of 

I 

certain  modes  of  living  peculiar  to  the  pre- 
fent  and  a few  preceding  ages.  The  af- 
firmative part  of  this  queftion,  “ that  the 
fcurvy  was  both  known  to  and  defcribed  by 
the  ancients,”  has  been  maintained  by  the 
moft  diftinguifhed  perfons  for  their  learn- 
ing, from  Sennertus  to  Dr.  Mead.  The 
authority  of  Dr.  Friend  feems  to  be  the 
chief  fupport  of  the  negative  fide  of  this 
lo  argument. 


I 
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argument.  So  much  and  fo  ably  has  this 
dilpute  been  handled,  that  I could  have 
wifhed  not  to  have  entered  upon  a part  of 
. my  fubjefl,  in  which  I lhall  frequently  be 
involved  in  the  unavoidable  repetition  of 
what  others  have  faid;  but  it  feems  to  be 
highly  improper  to  decline  touching  upon 
it  in  this  place,  becaufe  it  may  be  of  confe- 
quence  to  the  doftrine  I have  advanced^^  to 
prove,  that,  as  fome  of  the  caufcs  to  which  I 
have  referred  the  fcurvy  are  fuch  as  may  at 
times  prevail  in  almoft  every  country ; fo, 
in  fa£t,  it  has,  at  fome  period  or  other,  been 
found  to  exift  in  moft  parts  of  the  globe. 
In  the  examination  of  this  rnatter,  I fliall 
not  barely  confider  the  words  of  the  ancient 
phyficians,  which  have  been  underftood  to 
relate  to  this  complaint,  but  I fhali  en- 
quire, whether  the  difeafes,  the  defciip- 
tions  of  which  have  been  thought  to 
agree  with  thofe  of  the  fcurvy,  were  ob- 
ferved  to  arife  from  thofe  caufes  which  are 
known  at  prefent  to  occafion  this  malady. 

7.  - 
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lu  the  Grasclan,  in  the  Arabian,,  and  in  the 
Roman  authors,  we  fhall  find  many  ac- 
counts and  paflages,  which  cannot  be  deemed 
to  refer  to  any  other  complaint,  than . to 
that  of  which  we  are  fpeaking.  Hippocrates 
defcribes  the  (tttAvjv  fisyxg-  in  the  following 
manner : “ Alius  lienis  morbus  ab  iifdem 
quidem  ex  quibus  et  .prior  oritur  eoque 
modo  hoc  morbo  afficitur.  Venter  inflatur, 
poftea  vero  lien  intumefcit,  du,rus  eft  eique  ' 
dolores  acuti  contingunt : color  immutatur 
et  niger  cernitur,  fub-pallidus  et  qui  mali- 
coriura  forma  referat,  et  aure  et  gingivis 
gravis  odor  exhalat  casque  a dentibus  dif- 

xmrt,  et  in  tibiis  ulcera  qqalia 
pnftulse  nodfurnse  erumpunt,  rnembra  ex- 
tenuantur  neque  ftercus  per  alvum  demitti- 
tur  Similar  fymptoms  are,  in  other  parts 
of  the  works  of  Hippocrates,  faid  to  follow 
like  affedlions  of  the  fpleen  — The  fame 

* V.  Lib.  Hipp,  de  internis  Affedl. 
t V.  Hipp,  Opcr,  Lib.  ii.  Prxdidi:. 
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obfervations  have  likewife  been  made  by 
other  writers.  Paulus  iEgineta  remarks, 
“ Hoc  preffis  vitio  (fchirrho  lienls)  ps  fse- 
tet,  gingivse  exeduntur,  ulcera  in  cruribus 
cicatricem  non  recipiunt,”  The  terms  in 
which  Avicenna  fpeaks  of  this  difeafe,  have 
fome  marks  which  feem  to  fhew  that  he  did 
not  fervilely  borrow  or  copy  his  account  of 
it  from  others  : “ Et  quandoque  denigratur 
lingua  ea  duritie  fplenis,  et  fentitur  duri- 
ties  ejus  abfque  rugitu  cum  premitur,  nifi 
aggregetur  ei  inflatio,  et  non  eft  cum  ea 
febris  infeparabilis,  imo  aliquando  eft  non 
fecundum  ordinem  : et  quandoque  multi- 
plicantur  cum  ea  ulcera  crurum,  et  corro- 
duntur  dentes,  ac  gingivae  propter  groffitu- 
dinem  fanguinis,  qui  defcendit  in  ulcera 
crurum,  et  corruptionem  vaporis  qui  de- 
fcendit in  omnes  partes  gingivarum,  et  quan- 
doque eft  in  ulceribus  crurum  crifis  ejus.” 
The  conftitutions  in  which  this  difeafe, 
called  by  the  ancients  frryac,  was  ob- 

ferved  to  occur,  were  thofe  which  had  been 

weakened 
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weakened  by  preceding  difeafes,  by  obfti- 
nate  and  ill-cured  fevers,  or  in  atrabiliarv 
habits.  It  was  faid,  likewife,  to  arife  in  cold 
weather  from  di’inking  impure  w^atei's.  The 
atrabiliary  habit,  and  weaknefs  after  fevers, 
are  at  this  time  obferved  to  contribute  to  the 
produ£lion  of  the  fcurvy,  and  leem  to 
afford  a prefumption,  that  the  difeafe, 
called  the  o-ttaiiv  (xfy«f  by  the  phyficians', 

which  have  been  quoted,  was  no  other  than 
the  fcurvy. 

The  defcription,  however,  of  the  Convol- 
vulus fanguineus  * is  ffjll  more  agreeable 
to  that  of  the  fcurvy,  than  that  even  of  the 
eTMv  fxfyof.  One  attacked  with  that  dif- 
eafe IS  faid  by  Hippocrates  to  be  attended 
with  the  following  fymptoms : » Ex  ore 
malus  odor  expirat,  a dentibus  gingiv® 
abfcedunt  et  ex  naribus  fanguis  effluit.  In- 
terdum  vero  ex  cruribus  ulcera  erumpunt. 
Et  iiaec  quidem  fanefcunt — alia  vero  exori- 


untur. 


£ } 

untur.  Color  niger  eft  et  cutis  tenuis.  Aft 
deambulationem  et  ad  laborem  ( baud  ) 
promptus  eft.”  After  the  example  of  Haller, 

I have  taken  ..the  liberty  to  add  the  nega- 
tive “ hand  ” to  this  defcription ; fmce 

moft  writers  have  confidered  the  omif- 

* 

fion  of  the  negative  s in  the  Greek  text 
as  an  accidental  corruption'  of  it.  For,- 
whatever  the  difeafe  here  defcribed  may  be 
deemed,  it  is  inconfiftent  with  common 
fenfe  to  fuppofe,  that  they  who  had  ulcers, 
&c.  in  their  legs,  could  be  alert  to  labour 
and  exercife ; which  would  be  the  fenfe  of 
the  paffage,  if  the  negative  article  be^  not 
reftored.  But  a part  of  the  text  itfelf 
proves  that  Hippocrates  could  not  -mean 
to  fay,  that  perfons  afflidted  with  the  Con- 
volvulus fanguineus,  were  ad  deambulatiq- 
nem  et  ad  laborem  prompt! ; fmce  he  lays, 
csetera  quidem'  copia  eadem  ac  prioribus 
contingunt.  Of  the  perfons  mentioned  m 
the  preceding  paflage,  as  labouring  under 

the  firft  fpecies  of  the  .Convolvulus,  it  is 
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faid,  Ejus  autem  crura  gravantur,  et  fi  de- 
^ * 

ambulet  tremunt>  et  fi  per  acclivem  locuni 

5 n , i 0 

iter  faciat  crebro  admodum  fpirat  et  uliise 

‘r  I \ 

fufpenfae  efTe  videntur,  &c. 

Stating  the  palTage  in  this  manner,  it 
Inuft  be  allowed  by  every  one  to  be  a per- 
feft  defcription  of  the  fcurvy,  excepting  that 

* * * t ' ; ! i ^ 

the  fpots,  frequently  incident  to  this  difeafe, 

are  not  mentioned.  But,  if  the  fpots  be  not 

* ' * * • ■ 

the  term  made  ufe  of,  the  difcoloration  of  the 

Ikin  is  cohftantly  noticed.  In  this  place  it  is 

^ _ f r . 

faid,  color  niger  eft,  cutis  tenuis;  when  Hip- 
pocratcs  {peaks  of  the  d-T^vjv  /asyctf,  it  is  faid, 
color  autem  immutatiir  et  higef  cernitur, 

fubpallidus,  &c.  In  like  mariner  Serinertus, 

- \ 

one  of  the  heft  writers  on  the  fcurvy,  ob- 
ferves,  “ In  aliquibus  nullse  erumpunt  ma- 
culse  j aliis  tota  crura  colore  violaceo  pin- 
guntur  ut  tibi  alia  ejus  coloris  fuper-indu<fta 

\ 4 * 

jurares.”  The  defcription  of  Hippocrates  is 
perfedlly  agreeable  to  the  laft  inftance  of  the 
fcurvy  mentioned  by  Sennertus. 

When  I confider  the  mildnefs  of  the  cli- 

I * 
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‘ mate  In  which  the  works  of  Hippocrates 
were  compofed,  and  the  confequent  rare  oc- 
currence of  this  difeafe,  both  from  that  cir- 
cumftanee  as  well  as  from  the  impoffibility 
of  long  voyages  by  means  of  the  ignorance 
of  navigation  in  thofe  times  ; when  I recol- 
left  too  the  general  inaccuracy  (refulting 
from  the  ftate  of  phyfic  at  that  period)  in 
the  charafters  of  difeafes  much  more  fa- 
miliar to  the  ancients  than  the  fcurvy 
could  poffibly  have  been ; I profefs,  I 
am  more  ftruck  with  furprize  at  the  de- 
fcriptlon  being  fo  perfeft,  than  difpofed 
to  cavil  with  its  trifling  defefts.  — If 
from  the  defcription  we  turn  to  the  eon- 
fideration  of  the  generic  caufe  of  the  vari- 
' ous  kinds  of  Convolvuli,  our  doubts  of  its 
being  fcurvy  which  is  here  meant  to  be 
delineated,  mull:  be  ftill  more  leflened.  It 
was  an  heating  food,  taken  by  perfons 
ufmg  little  or  no  exercife,  and  who,  tluis 
weakened,  were  fuddenly  forced  to  undei- 
take  long  and  fatiguing  journies  in  very  cold 

weather. 
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weather.  Convolvuli  appellantur  hi  morbi 
» 

ex  hifque  prascipue  oriuntur.  Si  quis  calida 
et  humida  viftds  ratione  per  hyemem  uta- 
tur  neque  ciboriim  ratione  fafta  obambu- 
lationibus  fe  exerceat^  verum  expletus  dor- 
rniat,  deinde  derepente  longum  iter  per 
frigus  conficere  cogatur.  The^  name  given 
to  it  in  this  place,  is  equally  corroborative 
' of  my  opinion  with  the  generic  caufe 
afllgned.  The  E/Afcc  is  a term  not  confined' 
by  the  ancients  to  exprefs  affections  of  the 
fmaller  inteftines,  but  applied  to  denote 
pains  in  the  other  parts  of  the  abdomen 
iikewife.  The  modern  term  Schorbock,  or 
Schorbuck,  in  the  Saxon  language,  figni- 
fies  nothing  more  than  pains  of  the  bowels. 
Dr.  Mead,  de  Scorbuto,  fays,  Tormina  quo- 
que  ventrem  difcruciant.  Et  ne  levia  qui- 
dem  prsetermittam,  ab  inteftinoram  dolori- 
bus  nomen  fuum  turn  Latinum  turn  Angli- 
cum  traxiffe  videtur  ifte  afFedtus  a voce  ni- 
mirum  Saxonica  Scherbock  vel  Schorbuck 
quse  ilia  lingua  ventris  lacerationes  denotat. 
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The  defcription  then,  the  generic  caufe, 
the  nam’e  of  the  difcafe,  in  this  laft  inftance, 
all  lead  to  the  fame  conclufion.  ' 

But  if  the  difeafes  mentioned  by  the  ancients 
under  the  names  of  the  Splen  magnus,  and 
the  Convolvulus  fanguineus,  &c.  be  not  the 
fcurvy,  it  tvould  be  difficult,  I believe,  to  fay, 
to  what  other  complaint  the  defcriptions  of 
them  are  applicable.  That  they  were  real 
pi6lures  drawn  from  nature,  and  not  fet  down 
by  whim  or  fancy,  I believe  no  one  wall 
deny.  Let  us  fuppofe  a modern  phylician 
called  to  a perfon  labouring  under  the  fymp- 
toms  afcribedto  the  Convolvulus  fanguineus. 
Let  us  fuppofe  that  he  found  his  patient 
with  a moft  offenfive  breath,  the  gums  re- 
ceding from  the  teeth,  and  thefe  left  bare, 
accompanied  with  frequent  haemorrhages 
from  the  nofe,  and  little  foul  ulcers  in  the 
legs,  with  a dark  difcoloured  Ikin,  and 
withal  a great  degree  of  general  debility.  A 
phylician  would  probably  enquire  into  the 
circumftances  of  the  perfon’s  mode  of  living, 

previous 
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pi-evious  to  this  illnefsj  the  patient  would  tell 
him,  that  he  had  lived  for  a confiderable  time  - 
on  a very  heating  diet,  indulging  always 
in  the  greateft  indolence,  and  that  in  this 
weak  enervated  ftate,  having  been  obliged 
to  undertake  a long  fatiguing  journey, 
much  beyond  his  ftrength,  in  extremely 
cold  weather,  he  had  been  attacked  with 
the  fymptoms  which  have  been  mentioned. 

I believe  there  is  hardly  a phyficlan  who, 
under  thefe  circumftances,  would  hefitatc 
to  pronounce  his  difeafe  to  be  the  fcurvy. 

Strabo  informs  us,  that  the  Roman  army 
fent  into  Arabia,  under  /Elius  Gallus,  in  the 
reign  of  Au'guftus,  underwent  great  hardOiips 
■ and  fatigue  from  difficult  marches,  at  fome 
times  in  a marlhy  unhealthy  country,  and  at 
other  times  from  long  and  troublefome  navi- 
gations, which  Syllaeus  purpofely  protra£ted.‘ 
“ Proinde,”  fays  he,  “ ad  album  pagum  per- 
venit,  jam  exercitu  oris  et  crurum  vitiis  (qui 
morbi  funt  ei  regioni  peculiares)  taclo  Sto- 
macaccen  et  Sceletyrben  dicunt ; quorum  ilia 
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circa  os  et  circa  crura  refolutio  quaedam  eft 
ex  aquis  et  herbis  proveniens  As  the  . 
fcurvy  in  Italy  arofe  from  a fcarcity  of  corn 
and  provifions,  and  from  the  inhabitants 
being  reduced  to  live  on  a decodlion  of  ve- 
getable roots,  it  is  reafonable  to  fuppofe 
that  the  fame  effedls  muft  follow  from  the 
fame  caufes  among  other  people,  and  that 
in  the  Roman  army  it  was  produced,  as  it 
has  been  among  others,  not  by  any  pecu- 
liar quality  of  the  herbs  which  were  eaten, 
but  from  the  fmall  and  infufficient  nou- 
rifhment  which  thefe  afforded.  In  the 
particular  cafe  of  the  Romans,  which  we 
have  mentioned,  this  is  not  the  mere 
inference  of  reafon.  We  have  the  exprefs 
afiurarice  of  the  hUforian,  that  the  Roman 
army  had  been  purpofely  and  treacherouf- 
ly  expofed  to  hardfhips,  and  almoft  fa- 
mine, by  Syllaeus  ; Nam  nec  tutum  iter, 
fays  he,  nec  expeditam  navigationem  mon- 
ftravit'fed  per  avia  et  longos  anfra^us  et  loca 

• Vide  Strabonis,  lib..i6,  p.  1127. 

. omnium 
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oniniuni  indigci  et  importuofa  dorfa  vel  oc- 

cultis  cautlbus  aut  caenofis  ftagnis  pericu- 

lofa  duxit.  We  are  moreover  affured  that 

Syllaeus  had  premeditated  their  deftruftion, 

and  willied  to  accomplifh  it  by  fatigue  and 

famine.  Is  (fcil.  Syllaeus)  omnia  dolo  age- 

bat,  cupiens  ut  opinor  regionem  perluftrare 

ct  Romanis  in  urbibus  aliquot  ac  gentibus 

fubigendis  adeffe,deindehis  abfumptismorbo, 

fame  labore,  et  aliis  quee  ftraxerat  malis 

ipfe  univerfa  ea  poffidere.  It  was  under  cir- 

cumftances  fomewhat  fimilar,  that  the  difeafe 

arofe,  which  afflidled  the  Chriftian  army  in 
♦ 

^ airocvroc  J'Jaw  xoa 

^riTovvTo;  (wf  otjtxat)  xaTOTTTEUirat  rviu  xcx.) 

rivoii;  aurwv  TroXsig  xoc)  ^zroc  rm  Poj^ajwt', 

ccvToi/  J'e  x,ocr(x,g'YiVixi  KV^iov  cctpavKrQsi'rcou  £K£iucou 

V7T0  XffMi  Kccl  xoTTH-y  Xix)  vo<TCov  Kcc)  «;AAwi/  ccoc  (ToAw 
mra,^£(rx£voiU'£V  £K£i‘i/og'  £ig  yxu  Tf}U  xW|U>ii/  Kccr^oBVy 

7]J'>1  fOIJt^OCKXXXYi  rl  K0i\  (TKEXoTV^^T)  TTElpCC^OlMiVYig 
T£7c<.g  ETTi^OO^lOig  TTCC^E/n^  rU)V  [JI.£V  TTB^l  TO  rcov  SI 

roc,  TX£Xn  TTCC^OoXuriU  TiVOi  SnXO'OlCTCCVy  ijt  T£ 
vS^EiuUy  xoc,)  Tcav  Borai/wi'. 
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Egypt,  under  St.  Louis,  in  1260.  They  had 
great  difficulty  to  fubfift  themfelves.  They 
had  but  one  fort  of  fifh,  and  their  religion 
would  npt  fuffer  thern  to  eat  meat  during 
Lent*.  That  circumftance,  together  \\dth  ^ 
the  bad  air,  and  the  great  fcarcity  of  water, 

^ Nous  ne  mangions  nulz  poifTons  en  Toft  tout  Ic 
quarefme  mez  que  bourbetes,  et  les  bourbetes  roanjoient 
]es  gens  mors,  pource  que  ce  font  glous  poifTons : ct 
pource  mefchief  et  pour  Tenfermetedu  p^ys,  la  ou  il  nc 
pleut  nulle  foiz  goute  d’yaue,  nous  vint  la  maladie  dc 
Tofl,  qui  eftoit  tele  que  la  char  de  nos  jambes  fechoit 
toute  et  le  cuir  de  nos  jambes  devenoient  taveles  dc  noir 
et  de  terre,  aufli  comme  une  vielz  heufe  j et  a nous  qui 
avions  tele  maladie  venoit  char  pourrie  ’es  gencives, 
ne  nulz  efchapoit  de  cette  maUdie  que  mourir  ne  Tcq 
couvenift.  La  fjgne  de  la  mort  efloit  tel  que  la  ou  le 
pez  feignoit,  il  convenoit  mourir. — The  arrival  of  Eafter 
did  not  put  an  end  to  the  plamities  of  tjais  army.  For 
the  dearnefs  ofprovilions  precluded  them  in  a great  mea- 
fure  from  the  plentiful  ufe  of  that  food  which  their  con- 

i . . * • . ' " 

dition  fo  much  required.  Joinville  informs  us,  that  an 
ox  fold  for  eighty  livres,  an  hog  for  thirty,  an  egg  for 
^welye  deniers,  an  hogfhead  of  wine  for  ten  livres  j all 
yery  great  prices  (or  thofe  times. 
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gave  them  a moft  virulent  fcurvy,  which  is 
charaflerized  in  the  moft  particular  manner 
by  the  Sieur  Joinville,  who  is  unanimoufly  ad- 
mitted by  every  one  to  have  given  a perfcft 
defcription  of  the  difeafe.  It  is  therefore 
fomewhat  extraordinary,  that  a man  of  Dr. 
Friend’s  erudition,  Ihould  confider  the  fcurvy 
as  a new  difeafe,  and  the  offspring  of  the 
fifteenth  century,  and  that  he  fhould  ven- 
ture to  differ  from  fo  many  of  his  learned 

I 

predeceffors  in  the  profeffion,  merely  on  the 
authority  of  fuch  a writer  as  Fabricius,  (for 
he  gives  no  other  reafon)  •,  who  tells  us,  in 
his  Antiquities  of  his  own  country,  Mifnia, 
that  in  i486  this  new  and  unheard-of  dif- 
eafe fpread  itfelf  very  rnuch,  and  not  only 
proved  extremely  dangerous,  but  carried 

f 

contagion  with  it  *.  The  words  of  Fabri- 

_ y 

cius  are,  “ graflatus  eft  hoc  anno  novus  et 
• See  Dr.  Friend’s  Hiftory  of  Phyfic,  vol.  II.  page 

387- 
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inauditus  in  his  terris  morbus  This 

* 

then  is  only  to  fay,  that  it  was  a new  and 

unheard-of  difeafe  in  Mifnia.  'But  if  Fa- 

bricius  and  others  had  not  till  this  time  any 

knowledge  of  the  fcurvy,  either  from  books  or 

from  experience,  it  only  proves  their  ignorance 

of  Joinville’s  hiftory  of  St.  Louis,  of  Strabo, 

and  of  the  Arabian  as  well  as  the  Graecian 

writers.  It  is  indeed  no  ways  extraordinary 

that  they  fliould  be  unacquainted  with  the 

w'orks  of  fuch  authors : fmce  learning  was 

but  juft  then  beginning  to  revive ; and  Dr. 

Friend  himfelf  admits,  that  very  few  had 

% 

confulted  the  works  of  the  ancient  Greek 
and  Arabian  phyficians,  till  the  end  of  the 
fifteenth  century.  It  is  no  objeftion  to  the 
point  I wifli  to  eftablilh,  that  the  ancients, 
to  whom,  for  the  reafons  which  have  been 
gwen,  the  fcurvy  muft  have  been  much  lefs 
familiar  than  to  us,  fliould  have  called  it  by 

f Vide  TraiSatum  Johannis  A Bona  de  Scorbuto. 
He  difcufles  this  fubjeA  with  great  erudition. 

T different 
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different  names,  the  Splen  magnus,  the  Con- 
volvulus fanguineus,  the  Stomacace,  &c.  and 
perhaps  have  confidered  the  complaints  fo 
denominated  as  different  difeafes.  Modern 
writers  have  given  it  various  appellations, 
according  to  the  particular  fymptom  which 
ftruck  them  as  predominant.  The  Danes 
have  called  it  Scorbefl,  from  the  gums 
and  teeth  being  affefted.  The  Saxons,  Scor- 
boft,  from  the  pains  in  the  bowels  which 
attend  this  difeafe.  But  the  difference  of 
the  name  does  not  alter  the  nature  of  the 
complaint ; and  though  moft  of  the  northern 
nations  had  peculiar  terms  for  it,  they  doubt- 
lefs  meant  to  denote  one  and ‘the  fame  thing 
by  all  of  them.  The  difeaf^-.defcribed  by 
Joinville,  is  not  lefs  the  fcurvy  for  not  being 
called  by  that  name.  The  term  Scurvy, 
which  is  now  prevalent,  was  thought  fo  bar- 
barous, that  after  it  had  been  applied  to  this 
difeafe,  and  the  word  Scorbutus  added  to  the 
Latin  language,  Ronfeus  and  others  declined 
to  ufe  it,  and  entitled  their  books,  written  pro- 

feffedly 
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feffedly  on  the  fcurvy,  De  magnis  Lieni- 
bus  Hippocratis  et  Plinli  Stomacace,  feu  fie 
di6toScorbuto,etSceletyrbe/'  It  fcems,  there- 
fore, that  I may  be  juftified  in  concluding 
that  the  ancients  were  acquainted  with  the 
fcurvy.  They  obferved  its  connection  with 
thofe  conftitutions  to  which  it  is  known  at 
this  time  to  be  related.  They  teach  us  that 
the  atrabiliary  habit,  and  weaknefs  from 
long  and  ill-cured  fevers,  gave  people  a pre- 
difpofition  to  the  Splcn  magnus,  and  that 
crude  cold  waters  contributed  likewife  to 
the  fame  difeafe.  The  expofure  of  perfons 
who  . had  lived  in  habits  of  indolence,  to 
great  and  fudden  fatigue  in  cold  weather, 
inclined  to  the  various  fpecies  of  the 

Convolvuli.  Great  fatigue,  with  a want  of 
fufficient  fuftenance,  occalxoned  the  Stoma- 
cace and  the  Sceletyrbe  in  the  Roman  army. 
The  fame  circumftances,  together  with  a 
moifl;  impure  air,  involved  the  French  army 
under  St.  Louis  in  the  fame  calamities. 
As  the  deferiptions  of  the  difeafes  in  all  thefc 

cafes. 
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cafes,  and  the  caufes  which  produced  them, 
correfpond  very  much  with  the  known  cha- 

I 

rafter  of  the  fcurvy,  and  with  the  fources 
from  which  it  is  now  obferved  to  arife,  I 
cannot  but  believe  that  the  difeafes  deli- 
neated by  the  ancient  writers,  in  the  paflages 
which  have  been  quoted,  were  no  other  than 
that  now  known  by  the  general  appellation 
of  the  fcurvy. 


CHAP. 
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CHAP.  XII. 


Of  the  Cure  of  the  Scurvy  und  putrid  Feversi 
H E R E are  furely  few  difeafes  which 


have  fo  many  and  fuch  excellent  re- 
medies as  the  Scurvy ; and  it  has  been  ob- 
ferved,  with  good  reafon,  that  there  is  fcarce- 
ly  any  complaint  in  which  the  tianfition 
from  the  moft  deplorable  ftate  to  that  of 
health,  is  frequently  fo  fudden,  and  often 
feemingly  branght  about  by  the  moft  trifling 
means.  I fliall  briefly  mention,  not  only 
the  medicines  which  have  been  moft  ap- 
proved in  this  diforder,  but  the  means  which 
have  been  found  efficacious  in  the  removal 
of  it  without  their  affiftance  j and  I (hall 
fubjoin  fome  obfervations  on  the  mode  in 
which,  I conceive,  the  health,  in  both  cafes, 

9 

may  have  been  reftored. 


F ruits. 
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Fruits,  and  thofe  vegetables  called  Herbs, 
are  efpecially  beneficial.  Of  the  former,  the 
orange  and  the  lemon  are  of  particular  effi- 
cacy ; but  their  juices  (hould  be  diluted 
with  warm  water  or  gruel,  or,  which  would 
be  ftill  better,  four  ounces  of  thefe  juices 
Ihould  be  added  to  a pint  of  wine,  with  two 
ounces  of  fugar.  This,  the  experienced  Dr, 
Lind  efteems  the  moft  efficacious  remedy 
for  this  difeafe,  and  greatly  to  exceed  the ' 
fimple  lemon-juice,  or  any  other  method  in 
which  it  can  be  given.  This  mixture,  he 
acquaints ' us,  proves  greatly  diuretic,  and 
fometimes  occafions  profufe  fweats. 

Among  the  vegetables,  though  all  thofe 
of  the  fucculent  kind,  as  the  fpinage,  com- 
mon greens,  &c,  are  extremely  ferviceable, 
yet  the  fcurvy-grafs  and  the  water-crefles 
are  particularly  eminent  for  their  virtues. 
All  the  aromatic,  as  well  as  the  alcalef- 
cent  plants,  have  received  an  high  and  a juft 
degree  of  praife  in  thefe  cafes.  The  juice 
of  the  cocoa*nut  tree,  which  diftills  from 

iacifions 
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incifions  made  in  the  branches  arid  tops  df 

f 

it,  has  been  known’  to  produce  efFefts  equal 
to  any  medicine.  The  Peruvian  bark,  too> 
is  ipoken  of  by  many  authors  as  being 
of  remarkable'  ufe  in  fome  cafes  of  the 
fcurvy.  Hoffman  fpeaks  in  high  terms  of 
the  mineral  waters  as  excellent  remedies 
for  it.  Among  others,  he  praifes  the  Card- 
line  and  the  Seltzer  waters  ; but  he  thinks 
the  mineral  waters  are  more  efficacious  wheii 
they  partake  of  the  chalybeate  principle,  as 
the  waters  of  the  Lanchftadt  fpring  near 
Hall.  The  happy  difcoveries  of  Dr.  Prieff- 
ley  have  taught  us  a method  by  which  this 
remedy,  lb  much  applauded  by  Hoffman, 
may  be  within  the  reach  of  every  veltel.- 
The  mode  of  fweetening  falt-water  by  diD 
tillation  is,  I fuppofe,  known  to  every  com- 
mander. If  fuch  water  Ihould  prove  vapid 
and  unpalatable,  fixed  air  would  not  only 
help  to  corredl  fuch  a tafte,  and  be  a bene- 
ficial addition  on  account  of  its  a6live  fti- 

mulant  properties  j but  it  might  be  of  fur- 

ther 
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ther  fervice,  by  putting  it  ill  our  power  to 
conform  ftill  more  to  Hoffman’s  advice, 
and,  by  the  addition  of  fome  fteel- filings, 
which  fixed  air  would  enable  the  water  to* 

I 

dilfolve,  to  bring  our  medicine  ftill  nearer 
to  the  nature  of  the  Lanchfladt  fpring. 

But  though  the  greateft  merit  cannot  be 
refufed  to  the  medicines  which  have  been 
mentioned,  there  are  other,  and  feemingly 
trifling  means,  by  which  a recovery  from 
this  difeafe  has  been  frequently  effected. 
The  change  of  the  fituation  of  feamen 
from  the  moifture  of  a fhip  to  a pure  air 
and  a dry  tent  on  fliore,  has  produced  a 
wonderful  amendment.  Frefli  flefh-broths 
have  often  v/orked  a perfefl  cure.  On  the 
30th  of  January,  1744,  Mr.  Ives  informs 
us,  that  he  had  near  feventy  perfons  ill  of  the 
fcurvy  in  the  Mediterranean  ; yet  the  joy  of 
approaching  the  enemy’s  fleet,  and  the  hope 
of  beating  them,  had  fuch  an  effeft,  that  on 
the  nth  of  February  following,  when  the 
engagement  happened,  there  were  not  above 

O five 
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five  but  what  were  at  their  fighting  quar- 
ters. They  had  had  but  five  fervings  or 
mefles  of  broth  during  this  time;  and  Dr. 
Lind  feems,  with  reafon,  to  confider  this 
fudden  and  wonderful  change,  rather  as  an 
inftance  of  the  effect  of  the  paflions  of  the 
mind  in  this  difeafe,  than  as  the  confequence 
of  the  very  trifling  afiiftance  they  could  have 
derived  from  their  broths.  The  fame  re- 
fpeftable  author,  in  the  Poftfcript  to  his 
Book  on  the  Scurvy,  gives  us  the  fum  of 
his  experience  during  a long  period;  in 
which  he  had,  perhaps,  the  bell  opportuni- 
ties of  making  obfervations  which  ever  oc- 
curred to  any  individual.  As  I fliall  make 
fome  inferences  from  what  he  delivers,  I 
chufe  to  ftate  the  premifes,  from  which  I 
fliall  draw  my  conclufions,  in  his  own  words. 
“ I have  made  it  my  fludy,  fays  Dr.  Lind, 
for  fome  years,  with  unwearied  diligence, 
to  obferve  the  effefls  of  ail  the  medicines 
and  methods  of  cure  which  have  been  re- 
commended for  this  difeafe,  by  putting  them 

to 
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to  the  faireft  trial.  For  this  purpofe,  I not 
only  fent  abroad  various  medicines  to  be 
adminiftered  to  patients  by  way  of  experi- 
ment at  fea,  but  have  at  different  times  fe- 
le<5led  a number  of  patients  in  Haflaf  hofpi- 
tal,  and  adminiftered  to  them,  in  various 
forms,  all  the  different  anti-fcorbutic  reme- 
dies j the  principal  of  which  were,  the  fcor- 
butic  juices  of  the  London  Difpenfatory  ; 
the  juice  of  the  fcurvy-grafs  by  itfelf ; the 

If 

Peruvian  bark  in  large  quantities ; the  de- 
coclion  of  the  guaiacum  and  faffafras ; infu- 
fions  of  juniper-berries  j and  ftomachic  bit- 
ters of  various  kinds  ; both  the  decoftion 
and  juices  of  the  fir-tops,  the  pines,  &c. 
In  order  to  judge  of  the  effedts  of  each  of 
thefe  medicines,  the  patients  felefted  to  life 
them  were  confined  in  wards  by  themfelves  ; 
they  were  ftriclly  watched,  and  debarred 
from  eating  any  green  vegetables,  fruits,  or 
roots  whatever,  though  many  of  them  had 
not  tailed  any  thing  of  that  fort  for  ieveral 

O 2 months : 
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months : they  were  not  permitted  even  to 
tafte  the  hofpital  broth.  Their  breakfaft 
was  balm-tea,  with  bread  and  butter  j for 
dinner  they  had  light  pudding  j and  for 
fupper,  water-gruel,  with  bread  and  butter. 
Upon  a daily  comparifon  of  all  thefe  pa- 
tients, I was  furprifed  to  find  them  all  re- 
covering pretty  much  alike  •,  and  though 
they  abftained  altogether  from  vegetables, 
yet  they  in  general  grew  better.  I have 
alfo  endeavoured  to  difcover  the  compara- 
tive efFefts  of  different  fruits  and  vegetables 
in  this  difeafe.  For  this  purpofe,  after  re- 
ftraining  the  patients  from  all  other  vege- 
tables or  medicines,  I gave  to  fome  falads  of 
water-creffes  and  fcurvy-grafs  j to  others, 
garden- crelfes,  endive,  dandelion,  and  let- 
tuce ; and  to  others,  ripe  fruits,  as  plums, 
apples,  currants,  &c.  j but  could  not  ob- 
ferve  a fuperior  anti-fcorbutic  virtue  in  any 
of  thofe,  as  the  patients  who  eat  them  did 

not  recover  fooner  than  thofe  who  had  daily 

given 
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given  them  the  hofpital  broth,  with  boiled 
beef  and  greens.”  What  are  the  conclu- 
lions  which  may  be  drawn  from  thefe  fafts  ? 
One  who  is  not  dilpoled  to  arrogate  a greater 
merit  to  phyfic  than  is  due  to  it,  would  be 
apt  to  fay  with  Dr.  Lind,  that  the  fcurvy 
prefents  a wonderful  inftance  of  the  quick- 
diminution  of  the  effed  from  the  cefiation 
of  the  caufe ; and  that,  as  this  difeafe  is 
brought  on  by  the  moifture,  &c.  on  board 
fliip,  and  an  indigeftible  diet ; fo,  on  the  re- 
moval of  thele  caules,  on  lailors  being  put 
into  dry  beds  on  Ihore,  and  fed  with  a 
light  nourifhing  diet,  the  mifchievous  con- 
fequences  of  this  dileale  loon  dilappear.  All 
thofe  means  of  cure  which  have  been  enu- 
meiated,  may  however  be  reduced  to  the 
following  heads : to  the  nutrientia,  fudo- 
rifica,  diuretica,  ftimulantia,  and  the  tonica. 
The  firft  of  thefe  aft  upon  the  Ample  folid. 
By  repairing  the  necelTary  and  daily  wafte 
of  the  machine,  which  could  not  be  replaced 
By  an  indigeftible  diet  or  infufficient  food, 

O 3 nouriftiment 
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nourifhment  rcftores  that  ftate  to  the  fibrq 
which  is  requifite  to  the  due  aftion  of  the. 
vital  power.  By  giving  that  degree  of  ple- 
thora which  is  neceflary  to  promote  the  va- 
rious fecretions  and  excretions  of  the  body, 
it  prevents  that  principle  from  being  weak- 
ened by  the  retention  of  impure  matters,  the 
evacuation  of  which  leaves  it  in  a condition 
capable  of  properly  exercifing  its  functions. 
This  is  the  manner  in  which  I conceive  the 

frelh  flefli-broths  fimply,  the  broths  of  the. 
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Haflar  hofpital,  and  the  boiled  beef  and 
ereens,  have  rendered  the  benefit  which  has 
been  obferved  to  follow,  fometimes  their  fe- 
parate,  and  at  others  their  joint  ufe.  The 
acid  juices  of  fruits,  of  the  lemons  and  the 
oranges,  are  great  promoters  of  perfpiration 
and  of  urine.  Their  virtues  in  the  cure  of 
this  difeafe  were  improved  by  dilution  with 
w^ater-gruel,  which  cannot  well  be  conceived 
to  operate  otherwife  than  by  giving  that 
fullnefs  to  the  vefl'els  which  might  render 

the  effecl  of  the  acids,  as  fudorihcs  and  diu- 
retics. 
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reties,  more  certain.  But  where  the  difeafe 
was  a good  deal  advanced,  and  great  v/eak- 
nefs  had  taken  place,  a'^pint  of  rich  Malaga 
wine,  joined  with  four  ounces  of  thefe  acid 
juices,  by  its  ftimulant  cordial  properties 
added  great  efficacy  to  thefe,  which  was  ftill 
further  increafed  by  the  addition  of  a quan- 
tity of  fugar,'  fo  as  to  occafion  a fort  of  ef- 
fervefcence  at  the  time  of  taking  this  mix- 
ture. That  the  wine,  and  the  adlive  fpirit 
difeharged  by  this  effervefcence,  are  ufeful, 
by  their  cordial  and  ftimulant  qualities,  and 
by  concurring' with  the  acids  in  gently  pro- 
moting the  proper  excretions  of  tftc  Ikin, 
and  the  kidneys,  feems  evident  from  the 
happy  prefage  always  drawn  in  this  difeafe, 
when  the  fkin,  from  having  been  dry,  be- 
comes foft  and  moi(^.  Dr.  Lind  more- 
over informs  us,  that  the  effects  of  this 
cordial  mixture  adlu'ally  were  fudorific  and 
diuretic.  This  view  of  the  fubjecl  affords 
us  fome  means  of  accounting  for  the  benc- 
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ficiai  effe£ls  afcribed  to  the  mineral  waterg 
in  the  fcurvy.  In  confequence  of  the  conr 
fiderable  quantity  of  fixed  air  they  contain, 
they  are  ftimulant  and  diuretic.  With 
thefe  virtues,  the  Seltzer  waters,  though  the 
moft  putrefcent  of  the  mineral  vyaters,  are 
recommended  by  Hoffman  in  this  complaint. 
The  fcurvy-grafs,  the  water-crelfes,  are  en- 
dowed with  peculiarly  acrid  ftimulating 
juices,  the  operation  of  which  is  probably 
heightened  by  the  yolatile  elaflie  principle 
which  they  difcharge,  Kramer,  at  a time 
when  fixed  air  was  not  fo  fafhionable  a topic 
of  praife  as  it  is  at  prefent,  and  before  it 
was  known  to  be  the  matter  difcharged  by 
vegetables  in  their  fermentations,  obferved, 
that  in  a thouland  patients  he  had  cured  of 
tlie  fcutv'y  by  the  juices  of  the  fcurvy-grafs 

I 

and  crefies,  each  dole  of  the  juices  occafioned 
prodigious  belchings  and  wind.  It  vyas  fo 
uncommon,  that  he  fays,  he  imagined  it  pro- 
ceeded from  the  “ volatile  and  aftive  falts” 

A 
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of  thefe  plants,  fet  loofe  in  the  ftomach.  I 
.agree  perfectly  with  an  ingenious  gentle- 
man who  alTerts,  that  the  good  effedls  of 
thealcalefcent  and  aromatic  plants  in  the  cure 
of  the  fcurvy,  cannot  arife  from  their  anti- 
feptic  qualities,  as  thofe  plants  yield  an  ex- 
ceedingly fmall  portion  of  the  vinous  or 
acetous  principle,  and  many  of  them  lb  very  - 
little,  as  fcarcely  to  be  difcovered  by  any  pro- 
cefs  whatever.  Their  effedls  feem  with  reafon 
to  be  afcribed  to  thofe  penetrating,  warm- 
ing, diuretic  and  fudorific  qualities,  by  which 
they  promote  a free  perfpiration  from  the 
furface  of  the  body,  and  a copious  difcharge 
of  urine.  It  is  by  the  fame  properties,  I 
coneeive,  that  a clove  of  garlick  taken  of  a 
morning,  has  proved  an  excellent  preferva- 
tive  againft  the  attack  of  this  difeafe.  Thefe 
warming,  penetrating  fubftances  are  by  their 
fl-imuli  in  effect  tonic  : like  the  bark,  they 

See  Dr.  Wilfon's  Obfervations  relative  to  the  in- 
fluence of  climate  on  vegetable  and  animal  bodies, 
page  206. 
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brace  the  fibres  in  fome  degree,  and  reflore 
a proper  degree  of  force  to  the  contra6lions 
of  the  veflels.  The  means  then,  and  the 
medicines  made  ufe  of  for  the  cure  of  the 
fcurvy,  feemto  add  confirmation  to  the  doc- 
trine I have  advanced  refpefting  it.  They 
confiil  in  fuch  things  as  a£l  upon  the  fimple  . 
folid,  as  nourilhment:  and  in  fuch  medi- 
cines as  operate  upon  the  moving  fibres,  as 
fudorific,  diuretic^  ftimulant,  or  tonic  re- 
medies. 

But  a very  different  interpretation  has 
been  put  upon  the  mode  in  which  thefe  me- 
dicines operate.  The  fcurvy  having  been 
fuppofed  to  confift  in  a putridity  of  the 
blood,  the  means  found  ufeful  in  the  cure 
of  it  have  been  faid  to  aft  upon  its  mixture, 
and  to  produce  their  good  effedts  by  chang- 
ing the  corrupt  ftate  of  our  fluids  into  a 
found  one.  It  has  been  in  virtue  of  their 
antifeptic'  qualities,  that  the  various  fub- 
ftances  which  have  been  mentioned,  have 

been  conceived  to  render  lervke.  Much, 

however. 
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however,  as  people  of  late  years  liav'e  been 
attached  to  the  do6lrine  of  antifeptics,  I truft 
there  is  hardly  any  one  who  would  venture 
fo  ridiculous  an  idea,  as  to  fpeak  of  frefli 
flelli-broths  under  that  title,  or  who  would 
;afcribe  their  good  effecls  to  fuch  an  ope- 
ration. The  benefits  derived  from  gar- 
lick,  from  the  aromatic  and  the  alcalef- 
cent  plants,  feem  to  be  as  little  explicable 
in  that  way.  The  moft  faithful  obferva- 
tions  on  this  difeafe  teach  us,  that  the  acids, 
the  wine,  &c.  do  in  fact  operate  by  perfpi- 
ration  and  by  urine.  To  fpeak  of  an  evacuant 
as  an  antifeptic,  feems  to  be.  a folecifm  in 
language.  A perfon  might  with  equal  pro- 
priety talk  of  an  antifeptic  emetic  or  purga- 
tive, as  of  an  antifeptic  fudorific  or  diuretic. 
In  fo  far  as  any  of  thefe  clafTes  of  medicines 
• promote  the  difeharge,  by  the  emundloriesj.of 
tnofe  parts  of  the  bony  which  ai'e  conftantly 
.and  neceffarily  degenerating  into  corruption, 
and  which,  if  accumulated  in  the  body,  might 
be  prejudicial  in  the  manner  which  has  been 

O 6 explained ; 
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explained;  or  in  fo  far  as  any  of  thefe  reme- 
dies, by  a tonic  effeft  on  the  moving  fibre, 
prevent  a general  tendency  in  the  fyftem  to 
putridity,  they  may  be  entitled  to  the  name 
'of  antifeptics,  and  certainly  do  'effedually 
guard  the  body  from  putrefa£fion.  But 
this  does  not  feem  to  come  up  to  the  idea 
which  has  been  inculcated  refpefting  anti- 
feptics. This  term  has  been  applied  to  fuch 
matters  as  have  been  faid  to  have  a power, 
not  only  of  retarding  or  preventing  putre- 
faftion  in  animal  fubilances,  but  of  chang- 
ing them, when  corrupted,  into  a found  ftate ; 
and  their  operation  upon  things  out  of  the 
body,  has  been  given  as  a criterion  by  which 
we  are  to  judge  of  the  properties  they  will 
exert  within  it.  But  this  is  a rule  which,  I 
profefs,  does  not  appear  to  me  to  be  either 
founded  in  reafon,  or  to  be  warranted  by 
experience.  The  only  fecurity  which  we 
Irnve  againft  the  effefls  of  putrid  mat- 
ters, feems  to  depend  upon  guarding  the 
body  againft  the  admiilion  of  thofe  which 
n threaten 
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threaten  us  externally,  or  in  procuring  the 
difcharge  of  fuch  as  may  have  been  gene- 
rated within  the  body,  or  may  by  any  acci- 
dent have  been  received  into  it.  It  is  with 
the  greateft  diffidence  that,  againft:  the  au- 
thorities which  have  maintained  the  con- 
trary, I prefume  to  fuggeft  a doubt  whether 
the  moft  powerful  antifeptics  be  able  to 
hinder  the  generation  of  putridity  in  the 
body,  or  whether  they  be  capable  of  chang- 
ing any  corrupt  matters  within  it  into  a 
found  fiate.  If  thefe  fufpicions  fliould  ap- 
pear to  be  well  founded,  then  furely  the 
dodtrine  of  antifeptics  will  reft  upon  a very 
precaiious  foundation,  and  the  labour  vidiich 
has  of  late  years  been  devoted  to  afcertain 
the  antifeptic  qualities  of  every  drug  which 
has  attradled  our  notice,  may  perhaps  be 
thought  to  have  been  placed  on  things  lefs 
worthy  of  the  attention  and  induftry  of  phy- 
ficians,  than  many  objedls  which  they  might 
otherwife  have  purfued. 

To  juftify  the  doubts  I have  thrown  out, 

I fliall 
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- I fliall  here  beg  leave  to  enter  into  a fhort 
relation  of  the  experiments  upon  which 
Sir  J.  Pringle  founded  his  do6lrine  of  anti- 

\ 

feptics,  and  I fliall  endeavour  to  point  out 
thofe,  in  my  opinion,  hafty  inferences,  by 
which  they  were  attempted  to  be  made 
guides  to  us  in  the  prevention  and  in  the 
cure  of  putrid  difeafes. 

Sir  J.  Pringle^,  by  experiments  made  on 
the  flefli,  and  on  the  fluids  of  animals,  found 
that  there  were  many  fubftances  in  nature 
which . had  a power  not  only  of  preferving 
them  from  putrefaftion,  but  of  reftoring 
them  to  a firm  found  ftate  when  corrupt- 

J. 

ed.  Thefe  fubftances  are  called  antifeptics. 
A piece  of  flefli  ftrewed  with  the  fait  of 
hartfhorn  powdered,  being  kept  a twelve- 
month,  remained  untainted,  and  as  firm  as 
at  firft.  Another  piece  of  flelli,  that  had  be- 
come foft,  fpongy,  and  putrid,  was  thrown 
-into  a few  ounces  of  an  infufion  of  camo- 
mile-flowers, and,  the  liquor  being  renewed 

* See  the  Appendix  to  his  W orks. 
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two  or  three  times  in  as  many  days,  the 
flefli  loft  its  foetor,  and,  being  put  into  a 
clean  phial  with  a frefli  infufton,  v/as  found 
at  the  end  of  a twelvemonth  firm  and  un- 
corrupted. The  clafs  of  antifeptics  is  now 
become  one  of  the  moft  extenfive  in  the 
whole  materia  medica ; and,  what  perhaps 
may  feem  extraordinary,  things  the  moft 
oppofite  in  their  natures  agree  in  poftefting 
an  antifeptic  power.  Acids,  alkalis  both  fixed 
and  volatile,  neutral  falts,  earthy  and  metallic 
falts,  eflTential  and  empyreumatic  oils,  vege- 
tables of  moft  kinds,  are  all  endued  with 
antifeptic  qualities  ; the  degree,  however,  of 
antifeptic  power  varies  in  different  fub- 
fiances.  The  comparative  antifeptic  powers 
of  thefe  various  matters.  Sir  J.  Pringle 
has  endeavoured  to  afeertain  with  w'on- 
derful  accuracy  and  induftry.  His  firft 
objedl  was  to  procure  a ftandard,  to  which 
he  might  refer  the  antifeptic  powers  in  dif- 
ferent matters*  This  he  made  of  common 
fait,  a flight  refifter  of  putrefa6lion,  accord- 
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ing  to  the  learned  gentleman.  I fhall  beg 
leave  to  copy  this  experiment,  as  it  may 
elucidate  any  further  inveftigation  into  this 
fubje6l. — Three  pieces  of  the  lean  of  frefli 
beef,  each  weighing  two  drachms,  were  put 
feparately  into  wide-mouthed  phials,  two  ' 
ounces  of  ciftern-water  were  added  to  each  j 
in  one,  was  diflblved  thirty  grains  of  com- 
mon fea-falt ; in  another,  lixty  j but  the 
third  contained  nothing  but  flefh  and  water. 
Thefe  phials  were  little  more  than  half  full, 
and  being  corked,  were  placed  in  a lamp 
furnace,  regulated  by  a thermometer,  and 
kept  to  the  degree  of  the  human  body. 
In  about  ten  or  twelve  hours  after,  the  con- 
tents of  the  phial  without  fait  had  a faint 
fmell,  and  in  two  or  three  more  became 
putrid.  In  an  hour  or  two  longer,  the 
flefh  with  the  leaf!;  fait  v/as  tainted ; but  that 
which  had  moft,  remained  fweet  about  thirty 
hours  after  infufion.  The  ufe  of  this  expe- 
riment was  to  judge  of  the  feptic  or  antifep- 
tic  ftrength  of  bodies.  Thus,  if  water  with 

any 
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any  ingredient  preferved  flefli  better  tkdti 
without  It,  or  better  than  with  the  addition 
of  fait,  that  ihgredient  might  be  faid  to  refift 
putrefaftion  more  than  water  alone,  or 
water  with  thirty  or  fixty  grains  of  fea-falt. 
But  if,  on  the  other  hand,  water  with  any 
addition  brought  on  corruption  fafter  than 
when  pure,  the  fubftance  added  was  to  be 
reckoned  a promoter  of  putrefadion.  Of 
all  the  fubftances  which  have  been  compared 
with  this  ftandard,  camphire  feems  to  be  the 
moft  powerful;  it,  is  three  hundred  times 
more  antileptic  than  common  fait.  Camo- 
mile-flowers and  Virginia  fnake-root  are 
only  one  hundred  and  twenty  times  more 
antifeptic  than  the  flandard.  The  Peruvian 
bark,  though  fomewhat  inferior  to  the  two 
laft,  has  a confiderable  antifeptic  power. 
Befides  thefe,  pepper,  ginger,  faffron,  con- 
trayerva-rodt,  galls,  dried  fage,  rhubarb,  the 
root  of  the  wild  valerian,  the  leaves  of  mint, 
angelica,  ground-ivy,  fena,  green  tea,  and 
red-rofes,  are  to  be  reckoned  among  the 

^ powerful 
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powerful  refifters  of  putrefa6lion.  I could 
add  fome  hundred  articles  to  this  lift  of  anti- 
feptics : but,  to  compleat  the  catalogue,  I 
muft  refer  the  reader  to  fuch  books  as  treat 
fpecifically  of  them  I muft  add,  how- 
ever, that  I have  no  doubt  but  that  the 
experiments  which  have  been  mentioned 
were  carefully  made,  and  that  they  are 
faithfully  related.  It  is  not  their  accuracy 
which  I fliall  venture  to  impeach.  It  is 
their  application,  and  the  concluftons  fiom 
them,  which  I fliall  prefume  to  quef- 
tion.  I cannot  bring  myfelf  to  think,  that 
the  furnace  or  crucible  of  a chymift  affords 
a fair  criterion  by  which  we  are  to  judge  of 
the  nature  of  a medicine,  or  that  the  change 
which  it  produces  on  the  dead  fibre,  is  to  be 
a rule  by  which  we  are  to  eftimate  the  pro- 
bable effedls  of  it  on  the  animated  machine. 
Becaufe  the  volatile  and  fixed  alkaline  falts 
preferve  dead  fiibftances  from  putiefadlion 

# V.  Traits  pour  fervir  a THifloire  de  la  Putre- 
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in  the  funiace,  are  v^e  juftified  in  making 
the  inference  which  Sir  J.  Pringle  has  done, 
and  upon  which  all  this  fyftem  hinges,  that 
neither  the  volatile  nor  fixed  alkaline  falts 
tend  naturally  to  promote  putrefadlion 
“ within  the  body  ?”  Had  it  been  obferved 
that  their  efFeffs  on  the  living  body  were  an- 
tifeptic,  his  experiments  might  have  been 
deemed  a fatisfaftory  explanation  of  their 
operation.  It  is  our  duty  firfl  to  afcer- 
tam  fadts  from  experienee  before  we  at- 
tempt to  aecount  for  them.  An  appeal  to 
that  tribunal  will,  I believe,  not  be  very  fa- 
vourable  to  the  fj'flem  of  which  we  are 
fpeakingi 

It  mull  furely  flrlke  every  unprejudiced 
rhind  with  furprize,  that,  with  a lift  of  fuch 
powerful  antifeptics  as  that  we  now  poffefs, 
the  idea  of  a putrid  difeafe  fliouM  ftill  be 
mattei  of  fb  much  alarm.  It  muft  appear 

extraordinary,  that  whilft  we  are  daily  mak- 

« 

mg  confiderable  additions  to  tlie  catalogue 
of  thofe  fubftances  which  have  a power  of 

P 2 preferving 
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preferving  the  dead  fibres  of  animals  from 
putrefacHon,  the  lift:  of  our  remedies  againft 
pulTid  difeafcs  fliould  be  daily  diminifhing  ; 
I fliould  have  conceived,  that  this  very 
circuniftance  w^ould  have  led  people  to  fuf- 
peft,  that  experiments  upon  fubftances  out 
of  the  body,  do  not  afford  any  very  certain 
criterion  of  the  nature  or  operation  of  them 
wilhindt.  It  will  be  faid,  perhaps,  that  wc 
have  occafion  only  for  the  moft  powerful 
antifeptics ; and  that,  the  application  of  the 
ftronger  precluding  the  ufe  of  the  weaker, 
will  account  for  the  fmall  number  of  medi- 
cines which  we  exhibit  in  thefe  complaints. 
Were  this  the  cafe,  it  furely  would  be  a fuf- 
ficient  anfvver  to  the  objeftion  : but,  unfor- 
tunately for  the  folution,  the  fa6l  is  quite 
otherwife.  When  we  defcend  to  particu- 
lars, we  fliall  find  that  the  weaker  antifep- 
tic  is  frequently  a more  powerful  remedy 
aaainft  putrid  difeafes  than  the  ftronger  an- 
tifeptic  arid  that  a medicine  pofl'efling  very 
little  or  no  antifeptic  qualities  out  of  the 

body. 
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body,  is  more  efficacious  againft  putrid  dif- 
eales  than  one  which  has  very  great  prefer- 
vative  virtues.  We  fhall  even  find,  that 
fubftances  which  have  an  antifeptic  efi'eft 
on  the  dead  fibres  of  animals,  often  produce 
putrid  fymptoms  in  the  living  body.  Though 
the  records  of  phyfick  do  not  aftord  an  exam- 
ple of  exemption  from  putrid  difeafes  by 
antifeptics } though,  notwithftanding  our 
daily  ufe  of  infufions  of  tea,  of  mint,  of 
fage,  of  camomile-flowers,  thofe  powerful 
refilters  of  putrefadfion,  we  are  ftill  liable 
to  fuffer  from  putrid  epidemic  contagions  ; 
there  are  many  indubitable  and  well-attefted 

V 

inftances,  that  both  the  fixed  and  the  vola- 
tile alkalies  have  produced  putrid  fymptoms 
of  various  kinds  in  the  human  body.  Thefe 
effefts  have  particularly  been  obferved  to 
follow  the  too  free  ufe  of  Mrs.  Stephenses 
medicine,  Haller  ^ faithfully  records  thefe 

pernicious 

* Sed  in  vwenfe  etiam  homine  lixivi  fales,  qui  Ste- 
phaniano  medicamento  efHcaciam  praeflant,  longo  ufu 

P 3 fangulnem 
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pernicious  efFefls  of  the  alkalies  j and,  when 
he  compares  thefe  pi'aclical  fadls  vnth  the 
refult  of  the  late  experiments,  proving  the 
antifeptic  properties  of  the  alkalies,  he  feems 
to  be  quite  confounded.  He  admits  that 
there  is  a contradiction  between  them,  which 
he  is  unable  to  reconcile.  Had  he  reflected 
a little,  he  would  'have  feen  how,  even 
upon  his  own  principles,  thofe  alkaline 
fubltances  muft  be  difpofed  to  produce  thefe 
putrid  effects  in  the  animated  machine. 
Excefs  of  heat  and  motion,  which  he  con- 
fiders  among  the  principal  caufes  of  putri- 
dity in  the  animal  ceconomy,,are  extremely 
apt  to  be  occafioned  by  thefe  ftimulating 


fanguinem  alcalinum,  acrcm,  fcorbuticum,  heaicumque 
' reddiderunt  ut  etiam  veficas  de  cute  elevaverit ».  Hinc 
a faponis  ufu  et  a lotione  linteorum  proxima  peftis 
crumpit,  et  in  vico  Linteariorum  Conftantinopoli  amat 
Vide  tom.  iii.  p.  i6i.  Op.  Halleri  de  Partium 
corporis  humani  pr*cipuarum  fabricd  et  funaionibus. 

* ynller  quotes  Huxbam  on  Fevers,  and  Par.qns  on  the  Bladder. 

to  thefe  fa^s. 
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alkalies.  And  we  know  that  there  is  no- 
thing which  tends  more  to  impair  the  na- 
tura  irritabilis,  or  the  vital  power,  gradually, 
than  the  habitual  ufe  of  ftimuli,  the  ftrength 
of  which  we  require  to  be  increafed^  to  pro- 
duce the  fame  effefts,  the  more  we  allow 
ourfelves  the  ufe  of  them.  It  is  therefore 
no  way  furprifing,  that  the  long  continu- 
ance of  fuch  a medicine  as  Mrs.  Stephens’s 
fhould  often  excite  putrid  fymptoms.  Thefe 
ftimulant  effects  of  the  alkalies  have  not  been 
unnoticed  by  Sir  J.  Pringle  hiinfelf.  If  pu- 
trefaction, fays  he,*  be  begun  from  a languid 
or  obftrucled  circulation,  the  volatiles  may 
then,  by  their  ftimulant  and  aperient  quali- 
ties, be  the  means  of  ftopping  its  progrefs  : 
but  if  the  humours  be  difpofed  to  corruption 
from  excefs  of  heat  and  motion,  thefe  very 
falts,  by  adding  to  the  caufe,  may  augment 
the  difeafe.  Their  effects,  then,  being  vari- 
ous, according  to  the  ftate  of  the  living  body, 
he  propofes  his  experiments  on  dead . fub- 

P 4 ftanccs 
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ftances  as  the  faireft  criterion  of  the  nature 
of  the  volatiles ; and,  finding  that  they  pre- 
ferve  the  dead  fibre  from  putrefaction,  he  , 

afierts  that  neither  the  fixed  nor  the  volatile 

> 

alkali  tend  naturally  to  promote  putrefadlion 
within  the  body,  though  he  himfelf  points 
put  a rnethod  by  which  their  moft  obvious 
<raalities,  their  ftimuli,  muft  difppfe  them 
to  do  fo,  and  adually  have  been  the  caufe 
pf  their  producing  putrid  fymptoms. 

Plaufible  as  this  ingenious  dodlrine  has 
appeared,  though  it  may  have  fedueed  many 

• X 

TLUiwary  perfons  to  accommodate  their  pre- 
feriptions  to  it,  do  any  prudent  phyficians 

\ 

rely  in  their  pradlice  upon  antifeptics  ? Let 

las  fuppofe  a perfon  attacked  with  a fudden 

and  exceffive  proftration  of  ftrength.  Let 

fuppofe  him  to  have  a very  foul  tongue, 

* 

with  a bitter  difagreeable  tafte  in  his  mouth, 
accompanied  widi  a fevere  head-ach,  a 
Ihivering,  a lofs  of  appetite,  and  a great 
degree  of  naiifea,  or  any  other  figns  which 

may 
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may  be  confidered  as  indicating  the  prefence 
of  fomething  very  ofFenfive  in  the  ftomach ; 
is  there  any  fkilful  phyfician,  in  fuch  a 
cafe,  who,  though  his  patient  be  very  weak, 
would  prefcribe  antifeptics ; who  would 
think  of  corredling  this  offending  matter  ? 
Is  there  any  man  who  would  hefitate  a 
moment  to  difcharge  it  by  an  emetic  ? Or, 
if  we  fhould  fuppofe  a putrid  colluvies  in 
the  bowels,  would  not  a gentle  laxative 
be  preferable  to  the  moft  powerful  anti- 
feptic  ? But  if,  in  this  weak  ftate  of  the 
patient,  we  muft  feek  for  fafety  in  eva- 
cuations ; if  we  cannot  corredl  thefe  of- 
fending matters  in  the  primse  viae,  where 
we  can  apply  our  antifeptic  preparations 
in  great  abundance  immediately  to  them, 
how  much  lefs  are  they  to  be  trufted 
when,  according  to  the  common  notions,  the 
whole  mafs  of  the  blood,  to  which  they  are 
only  applied  drop  by  drop  from  the  vena 
cava,  is  depraved  ? It  will  here,  perhaps,  be 

3 faid, 
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^ faid,  though  the  patient  be  extremely  weak^ 

/ 

though  the  greater  evacuations  by  vomiting 
and  purging  fhould  in  general  be  avoided  as 
much  as  poffible,  yet,  as  the  offending  matter 
lies  in  fuch  a fituation  as  that  a fin^ile  emetic 
or  laxative,  w^ith  the  aid  of  a plenty  of  dilu- 
ting drinks  to  wafli  off  any  trifling  im- 
purities remaining  after  their  operation,  may 
be  fufficient  to  rid  us  of  it,  it  may  be  pro- 
per to  have  recourfe  to  them.  But  had  the 
cafe  been  otherwife,  had  the  patient  been 
exhaufted  by  a long  previous  illnefs,  had 
the  offending  matter  lain  in  a more  re- 
mote part,  and  required  the  frequent  repe- 
tition of  emetics  and  purgatives  before  it 
could  be  difcharged,  then  fliould  we  find  our 
antifeptics  of  the  greatefl  benefit  and  the 
fafeft  refource  ? Thefe  would  enable  us  to 
change  in  the  body  that  which  it  might  be 
dangerous  to  difcharge  by  confiderable  eva- 
cuations. Thefe  would  enable  us  to  -pre-r 

ferve  the  little  remaining  ftrength  of  our  pa- 

tient^ 
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tient,  and  to  guard  him  againft  the  mifchief 
which  fuch  impurities  might  produce.  The 
putrid  fever  which  arifes  in  the  confluent 
fmall-pox,  comes  within  this  defcription. 
In  this  cafe,  the  ftrength  of  the  fick  perfon 
has  been  exhaufted  by  a long  preceding  ill- 
nefs ; and,  if  antifcptics  had  the  power  of 
defeating  tlie  operation  of  the  corrupt  matter 
which  invades  almofl  from  every  quar- 
ter, they  would  be  a moft  valuable  acquifi- 
tion  : but  the  truth  is,  we  dare  not  truft  to 
hich  proteftors  or  to  fuch  .corredlives, 
much  as  it  were  to  be  wifhed,  on  account 
of  the  very  feeble  ftate  of  the  patient,  that 
fuch  means  might  avail.  The  frequent  re- 
petition * of  purgatives  to  expel  the  corrupt 
matters,  with'  cordial  and  tonic  medicines 
in  the  intervals  to  enable  him  to  fupport 
their  operation,  affords,  under  fuch  cir- 

* y.  Friend  de  Purgatione  In  Febre  putrida  quse  Va- 
riolis  confluentibus  fupervenit.  Comment,  vii. 

cumftances. 
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cumftances,  the  only  hope  of  relief  and  re- 
covery. 

It  is  not,  however,  my  defire  that  this 
lyftem  Ihould  be  tried  by  fuch  tefts  alone  as  I 
have  fuggefted ; I would  make  the  learned  au- 
thor of  it  the  judge  in  his  own  caufe:  I would 
. fet  his  own  experience  againft  his  experi- 
ments, and  would  make  the  refult  of  the 
former  the  criterion  of  the  utility  of  the 
latter,  with  refpedl  to  medical  praftice.  Let 
us  examine  how  he  treats  a jail  or  an  hofpi- 
tal  fever.  As  foon  as  he  fufpefled  a perfon 
to  be  attacked  by  it,  he  removed  him  from 
the  impure  air  of  the  confined  place.  The 
modes  which  he  ufed  of  preventing  the  dif- 
eafe  from  adlually  taking  place,  were  calcu- 
lated with  great  wifdom,  and  confift  in 
evacuating  medicines ; in  emetics,  fudorifics, 

•v 

and  laxatives.  When  the  difeafe  was  con- 
firmed, he  fets  about  combating  it  more  fieri- 
oufly.  The  three  firfl:  days  he  gave  a powder, 
compofied  of  contrayerva,  nitre,  and  cam- 
phire;  and  barley-water,  acidulated  with 


vinegar. 
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vinegar,  to  drink.  But  we  are  acquainted, 
that  three  or  four  days  after  the  fever  is 
formed,  the  pulfe  finks,  the  ftupor  is  great, 
a delirium  is  threatened,  and  petechia  often 
appear.  Tlie  learned  gentleman,  therefore, 
found  it  neceflary  to  vary  his  method,  and 
to  have  for  his  principal  intention  the  fup- 
port  of  the  vis  vitae ; he  therefore  left  out 
the  nitre  in  the  diaphoretic  powders,  and 
fubftituted  in  its  place  ten  grains  of  the  Vir- 
ginia fiiake-root.  Sometimes  he  gave  a 
plain  deco(5tion  of  this  root,  at  others,  he 
gave  the  fame  in  a quantity  from  two  feru- 
ples  to  a drachm  every  day.  But  an  acci-  ‘ 
dent  of  a moitification  of  the  back  of  a 'man, 
to  vvhom  he  had  applied  a blifter,  inducing 
him  to  give  the  bark  * at. this  period,  he  was 

led, 

Befides  this  medicine.  Sir  J.  Pringle  afterwards 
ufed  occafionally  to  allow  his  patients  in  this  difeafe 
Rhenifh  wine,  to  the  quantity  of  a quart  a day;  and 
they  found  it,  he  fays,  a very  grateful  efficacious  cor- 

diaL 
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led,  from  the  advantage  derived  frcrm  Ity 
to  give  it  at  the  fame  period  in  other  cafes  j 
and  this  he  did  vnth  fuch  aftonifliing  fuc- 
cefs,  that,  though  he  was  very  unfortunate 
in  the  event  of  his  former  plan  of  pra6tice,( 
yet,  out  of  thirty-nine  cafes  he  treated  in 
this  laft  method,  he  loft  but  four.  Surely 
the  good  fortune  of  this  accident  can  only 
be  equalled  by  the  candour  of  the  learned 
gentleman  who  relates  it.  But,  whilft  we 
are  happy  in  the  former,  which  has  taught 
us  ft)  excellent  a mode  of  praftice,  and  may 
admire  the  ingenuoufnefs  with  which  this 
leffon  is  delivered,  it  ftiould  not  be  forgot- 
ten,  that  the  camphire,  which  is  three  hun- 
dred times  more  antifeptic  than  common 
fait,  affifted  by  the  prefervative  virtues  of 

dial.  It  muft  have  been  by  its  ftimulant  qualities  that  it 
rendered  benefit ; for  the  Rhenilh  wine  polTefTes  very 
weak  powers  as  an  antifeptic.  V.  ElTai  pour  fervir  a 
rHiftoire  de  la  Putrefadlion,  p.  208. 
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the  nitre  and  contrayerva,  are  but  of  little 
ufe.  For  petechias  appear  on  the  third 
or  fourth  day ; the  pulfe  is  obferved  to  be 
linking  fo  faft,  that  the  ferpentaria  is  fub- 
ftituted  in  the  place  of  the  nitre.  But 
the  combined  powers  of  the  camphire,  the 
ferpentaria,  and  the  contrayerva,  though 
they  Hand  foremoft  in  the  lift  of  antifeptics> 
are  inefficacious.  The  bark,  which  is  infe- 
rior to  them  in  antifeptic  virtue,  exceeds 
them  in  its  falutary  effedl  as  a remedy, 
Flad  the  difeafe  arifen  from  a putrid  ferment 
affimiiating  our  blood  and  humours  to  its 
own  nature,  furely  the  moft  ready  way  to 
have  ftopped  it  would  have  been  (as  Sir 
J.  Pringle,  reafoning  j uftly  on  his  own  prin- 
ciples, aftually  attempted)  to  have  ftruck  at 
the  caufe  of  the  mifchief,  and  to  have  cor- 
refted  the  putridity  of  our  fluids  by  fuch 
things  as  exert  the  ftrongeft  antifeptic  power 
on  their  mixture,  fuch  as  camphire,  &c. 
But  whilft  he  pradlifed  in  this  way,  he  was 

unfticcefsfuh 
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unfuccefsful.  The  bark,  which  ads  on  th^ 
moving  fibre,  which  produces' a tonic  efFed 
on  the  fyftem,  which  renders  its  benefit 
whilfl  it  is  yet  in  the  flomach,  before  it 
can  poflibly  be  blended  with  the  circula- 
ting fluids,  and  of  courfe  long  before  it 
can  exert  any  prefervative  virtues  on  their 
mixture,  is  more  effedual  than  the  mofl 
boafted  antifeptic.  So  quick  is  its  opera- 
tion in  fevers,  that  Sir  J.  Pringle  himfelf 
confefles,  for  that  reafon,  that  its  febrifuge 
qualities  muft  be  different  from  its  antifeptic 
ones. 

As  I have  maintained  that  the  dimi- 
nution of  the  vital  power,  whatever  the 
remote  caufes  of  this  effed  may  be,  is 
the  proximate  caufe  of  putrid  fevers,  and 
the  immediate  fource  of  thofe  fymptoms 
of  putridity  which  attend  them  ^ fo  this 

obfervation  with  refpedt  to  the  cure  of 
$ 

them,  is  a flrong  confirmation  of  my 

dodrine.  In  oppofing  the  putridity  of 

the 
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the  fluids,  which  was  fuppofed  to^  con- 
ftitute  the  proximate  caufe  of  thefe  dif- 
eafes,  with  antifeptics,  we  did  very  little  to 
flop  their  progrefs,  or  to  abate  their  viru- 
lence : but  we  are  no  fooner  taught  to  fup- 
port  the  vital  power  with  tonic  and  flimu- 
lant  medicines,  than  we  experience  the  mofl: 
pleafmg  change  in  the  efFefl  of  our  prefcrip- 
tions.  The  flaccid  weaknefs  of  the  fibres, 
with  every  fymptom  of  putridity,  foon  ceafes, 

upon  the  correftion  of  the  caufe  from  which 
it  Iprung. 

I think  I may  be  Juftified  in  concluding, 
from  what  has  been  ftated,  that  the  effedf 
of  any  fubftance  in  prelerving  the  dead  fibres 
of  animals  from  putrefaflion,  is  by  no 
means  a rule  by  which  we  are  to  judge  of 
the  propriety  of  exhibiting  it,  or  of  the  ad- 
vantage to  be  derived  from  the  ufe  of  it  in  a 
putrid  difeafe.  Many  things,  which  in  the 
fui  nace  or  the  elaboratory  of  the  chymifl  re- 
fill: putrefaflion  powerfully,  have  no  fuch 
operation  m the  animal  machine.  The  habi- 


tual 
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tual  3nd  dally  ufe  of  antifeptics  does  not 
prevent  putrid  difeafps.  The  application  of 
the  moft  efficacious  ones  does  not  cure 
thern.  The  vegetable  acids  are  ferviceable 
by  gently  promoting  the  proper  excretions 
by  the  ffiin  and  by  the  kidneys.  When 
their  operation  by  thefe  rneans  is  increafed, 
and  the  body  at  the  fame  time  ftrengthened 
by  warming  ftimulant  additions,  they  are 
rendered  more  beneficial.  The  bark  ope- 
rates by  its  tonic  ftrengthening  powers.  But 
if  the  vegetable  acids,  or  the  bark,  poflefled 
only  antifeptic  qualities,  they  would  proba- 
bly be  ufelefs  in  putrid  cafes.  The  root  of 
the  wild  valerian  is  one  of  the  moft  power- 
ful antifeptics  out  of  the  body  which  is  at 
this  day  known.  It  is  fuperior  in  that  re- 
fpeft  to  the  vegetable  acids,  and  to  the  bark. 
It  has  no  qualities  which  ftiQuld  limit  us, 
either  in  the  quantity,  or  in  the  mode  of 
giving  it.  It  may  be  exhibited  in  fubftance, 
in  decoftlon,  in  infufion,  and  in  tindlure. 

But  it  is  a medicine  of  no  virtue  in  a putrid 

difeafe. 


diieare.  Guaiacum,  after  it  has  been  alnioft 

( 

exhaufted  by  repeated  decoftions,  has  ftill 
communicated  fuch  properties  to  water,  as 
to  enable  it  to  render  meat  immerfed  in  it 
iinfufceptible  of  change ; and  yet,  in  the  exi- 
gency of  putrid  fevers,  it  is  neither  pre- 
feribed  nor  relied  upon.  In  the  feurvy,  as 
in  the  venereal  difeafe,  guaiacum  may  be  be- 
neficial by  jprdmoting  the  proper  difeharges 

I 

by  the  fkin.  But  if  in  tile  latter  cafe  the 
vital  power  Be  diminiflied,  and  the  patient 
be  much  weakened  by  the  long  and  conti- 
nued ufe  of  mercuiy,  the  decoction  of  guaia- 
cum, taken  daily  and  copioufly,  will  not  pre- 
vent a tendency  to  putridity  : it  will  not 
prevent  the  ofFenfivc  fmell,  the  foul  breatlij^ 
&c.  attendant  on  that  condition.  The  an- 
tifeptic  nature  of  the  alkalies  has  not  hin- 
dered them  from  producing  putrid  fymptoms 
in  the  living  body. 

To  be  afliduous  then  to  afeertairi  the  an- 
tifeptic  operation  of  any  matters  in  a cruci- 
ble or  a furnace,  feems,  for  the  purp'ofes  of 

0^2  phyfick. 
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phyfick,  to  be  labour  mifapplied.  To  fay 
that,  becaufe  any  fubftance  under  fuch  cir- 
cumftances  is  antifeptic,  it  muft  therefore 
be  of  ufe  in  putrid  difeafes,''  is  a fallacious 
conclufion,  neither  warranted  by  reafon  or 
experience.  The  means  of  preferving  dead 
fubftances  from  putrefaction,  are  no  way 
applicable  to  the  living  moving  fibre,  which  ' 
is  governed  by  a different  law,  a law  pecu- 
liar to  itfelf.  The  feat  of  putrid  difeafes  is 
in  the  folids.  The  caufes  which  induce 
them  impair  the  moving  fibres,  and  re- 
quire medicines  which  aCt  upon  the  fame 
parts  of  our  machine  to  correCl  them. 
Hence  it  is  that  putrid  difeafes  are  but  little 
affeCted  by  fuch  things  as  operate  only  upon 
the  mixture  of  our  fluids,  which  is  the  cafe 
of  thofe  matters  which  are  merely  antifep- 
tic. It'  may  perhaps  be  faid,  that  Sir  J. 
Pringle  himfelf,  in  many  important  particu- 
lars, difeovered  accidentally  a mode  of  prac-, 
tice  more  efficacious  than  that  to  which  his 
.doCtrine  of  antifeptics  at  firfl  led  him  ; that 
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he  deferred  to  experience,  and  made  it  the 
guide  of  his  preferiptions ; and  that,  as  he 
lias  taught  us  to  avoid  the  mifehief  which 
his  fyftem  might  occafion,  any  obfer- 
vations  on  the  futility  of  it  are  at  this 
time  unneceliary.  There  is  no  one,  I am 
fare,  who  is  more  difpofed  to  do  juftice 
to  the  learned  gentleman  than  myfelf; 
and  was  I certain  that  every  one,  who 
had  learnt  the  doadne  of  antifeptics,  would 
forget  it  at  the  bedfide  of  his  patient,  and 
make  his  example  the  rule  of  his  praaice, 

I might  have  foregone  the  unpleafant  tafk  of 
criticifm,  which  I have  unwillingly  executed. 
But  I have  had  occafion  to  hear  the  doadne 
of  antifeptics  taught  in  places  where  the 
learned  gentleman’s  mode  of  treating  dif- 
eafes  is  very  little  followed ; in  places  where 
flrong  prejudices  againfl:  the  bark  ftill  re- 
main, and  where  people  would  be  glad  to 
avail  themfelves  of  the  plaufible  pretence  of 
exhibiting  a more  powerful  antifeptic,  to 

poftpone 
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* , * ^ 
poftpone  the  ufe  of  it.  In  the  various  fchdols 

of  phyfick,  too,  which  it  has  been  my  duty 
to  frequent,  it  has  not  been  uncommon  for 
Undents  to  poffefs  lifts  of  antifeptics,  ai- 
ranged  according  to  their  comparative  power 
of  refilling  putretadtion  in  the  dead  fibre,- 
and  to  pafs  from  the  College  to  the  exer- 
cife  of  their  profeftion,  more  imprelTed  with 
the  ingenious  theory  which  has  been  men- 
tioned, and  with  the  utility  of  fuch  cata- 
logues to  affift  their  prefcriptions,  than 
fraught  with  proper  rules  to  direft  their 
praftice.  It  may  poffibly  be  ufeful  that 
fuch  perfons  fhould  be  apprized  of  the  falla- 
cies I have  pointed  out ; and  it  will  furely 
be  more  for  the  intereft  of  mankind,  that 
they  fhould  confider  them  at  their  entrance 
into  bufinefs,  than  that  they  Ihould  learn 
the  groundlefthefs  of  thefe  theoretical  opi- 
nions in  the  difappomted  hope  of  lelieving 
their  patients,  or  that  they  Ihould  wait  foi 
fo  fortunate  an  incident  as  occurred  to  Sir 
. J.  Pringle, 
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J.  Pringle,  to  be  informed  of  the  errors  into 
which  they  muft  neceffarily  be  led  by  adopt- 
ing his  fyftem. 
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